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‘others to read to him; that neither the 


‘Hammersmith, » whence he was remov- 
edto an English Catholic College, in 
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Reminiscences of Charles Butler, Esq. 
of Lincoln’s Lon. 8vo. pp. 3206. 
London, 1822. 

We have always been of opinion that 

there is 00 literary tau whose life is so 

obscure, or whose society 1s so limited, 
but that, if he is a close observer, may 
furnish an interesting volume of recol- 
lections, either relating to himself, to 
his as-ociates, or to the events of the 
period in which he lived. Many such 
works have appeared, and they have 
senerally been ac ceptable to the pul lie. 
The outhor of the present volume of 

Reminiscences is a gentleman too well 

known in the literary world to need a 

furmal introduction ; it is sufficient to 

say, that his talents, his erudition, ami- 
able disposition, and rank in society, 
are all strongly in his favour, and give 
uw valae to every thing which he relates. 

These Reminiscences, which are 
-purely literary, and embrace less of 
anecdote than is usual in stich works, | 
were prefixed, i in a contracted form, to | 
the author's last work, the Historical | 

Memoirs of the English, Tish, and 

Scottish Catholics. What M.Pélisson 

says of Huet, the celebrated Bishop of 

Avranches, Mr, Butler says, with 

some justice, may be applied to him- 

self; namely, that, ‘from his tenderest 
years, he gave himself to study; that, 
‘at his rising, his going to bed, and dur- 
ing his meals, he was reading, or had 
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fire of youth, the interruption of -busi- 
Ness, the variety of his employments, 
the society of his friends, nor the bustle 
of the world, could ever moderate his 
urdour for study.” No one ever dis- 
covered a passion for literature at an 
earlier hour in his life than Mr. But- 
ler; his education commenced at an 
academy kept by a Roman Catholic at 


the University of Douay. Classical 
literature was the delight of Mr. But- 
ler for some~years after quitting Douay, 
aud he reviews with pleasure the war ly 
$ atilication he feit in first readi: 1p Ho- 


} N 





es 
mer, Virgil, Tasso, &e.;. on whose 
works, as well as on those of modern 


English poets, he here introduces a cri- 
tique, He says: 

‘ Every verse of Gray is imprinted in 
his memory. It is remarkable that, not- 
withstanding the obscurity, the siifaess, 
the bad rhyines, and disgusting alliterati- 
ons of that poet, his works are more read 
and remembered than those of any other 
English poet. {ff all the printed copies of 
the poems of Gray were annihilated, there 
is not a county jn England, or a parish in 
London, in which all his English and all 
his Latin odes, and his incomparable elegy, 
might not be supplied, by the recollec- 
tions of some of their inhabitants. 

* How very little of Goldsmith is known 
by heart! Yet his language is at once 
more simple and more elegant, and_ his 
rhymes more perfect, than those of Gray. 
He has nothing of Gray’s alliteration, stiif- 
ness, or ob curity ; ; his images are drawn 
from real life, and all he says comes home 
to men’s business asd manners. To 
what, then, are we to attribute the superior 
| popularity of Gray? Certainiy not to 
Goldsiith’s want of excellence: butthe 
muse of Gray was of a higher order. To4 
use an expression attributed to: Dr. John- 
son, if she has sometimes the contortions, 
she has often what Goldsmith never has, 
the enthusiasm of the Sybil; and even 
her ordinary gait shows her divine origin. 
The greatest compliment which can be 
paid to Gray, is to mention his acknow- 


| ledged superiority to Goldsmith. 


‘The most eninent eaglish poets of 
our own times are confessediy Cowper 
Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, a id Southey 
The true poetic character is spread over 
all their poems ; those of Cowper are par- 
ticularly set oif by a general tinge of reli- 
vious and mora! melancl holy, that adds to 
their general effect, but a multitude of 
his lines are rough ; a inultitude, prosaic ; 
this renders the perusal of them a task, 
and the pleasure which attends it does not 
always compensate the labour. It is sur- 
prising that Southey, who has written aad 
still writes so much, should, as in his Don 
Roderick, have written so well. Lord 
Lyron’s poems contain many passages of 
great sublimity and pathos, and many ot 
exquisite gaicty and humour; but the 
characters of his ptincipal personages 
often disgust by their satanic wickedness. 
Sir Walter Scott’s poems abound With pas- 
sages of the highest spiendeur and efe- 
gance : he carties his reader into the 
zenes which be describes, and makes him 
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partake of their agitation, An antiquarian 
picturesque is frequently introduced, 
Ww hich, particularly to those who are skill- 
ed in antiquarian lore, has an indescriba- 
ble charm; but his ease is not always la- 
boured, and the attention which it is ne- 
cessary to exert for understanding the 
story, ‘and following the clue of the narra- 
tive, renders the reader less sehsible of 
the charms of the poetry. One may ap- 
ply both to him and Lord Byron, what 
Cardinal de Retz says of the grand Conde, 
“that he did not do jus stice to the great- 
ness of his own merit.” We hope, and 
we believe, that neither has yet proeduc- 
ed his greatest work. 

© Crabbe,—sometiines © the Teniers — 
sometimes the- Salvator Rosa of modern 
poetry, will accompany those who have 
been mentioned, to posterity. When a 
person has succeeded so weil in one lie, 
it may be imprudent to wish that he had 
engaged in another; yet it is inipossible 
not to lament that bis muse has not oftenerc 
frequented the abodes of virtue, oi Inne- 
cence, of comfort, and joy.’ 


From the Temple of the Muses, Mr. 
Butler passes to the Inns of Court, 


taud he gives a good chupter ou the 


heirship ‘and venality of judicial of. 


tices in France, w hich, froth the ugze of 
Lewis the Twelfth to the time of the 
Revolutiou, were both hereditary and 
saleable ‘— 

‘When the sale of an office took phce, 
the purchaser petitioned the crown fora 
grant of it; and, when the grant wes 
signed, he paid, besides the price which 
the vendor was to receive for jt, a sum of 
inoney into the royal treasury, "bhe 
amount of that sum varied trom 1000 to 
2000 French crowns. ‘The sum which 
he paid into the royal treasury, was, ona 
ey quent sale of the office, returned to 

hin or his heirs. ‘Thus the purchaser of 
an office virtually paid for:t no wore than 
the acerting interest of tre purc hase-mo- 
ney from the time of its payment until the 
return of it on a resale. But great care 
was exerted to ascertain that the person, 
to whom the office was g anted, should 
be properly qualified for the Cischarge of 
its duties. “It was always required tiat Le 
should have taken the degree of ticentiate 
both in the civil and the canon law; and 
the taking of such adegree, ina Freach 
university, was far from being a matier of 
course. As soon as the —_ of the office 
was delivered to the purchaser, he pre- 
sented it to the tribunai to which the office 
- $V .—li 
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belonged, with a petition, stating gene- | 
rally his qualifications, and expressly 
averring that the money, which he had 
paid for the office, was his own money, 
and had not been borrowed by him for 
the purpose. Then a commission issued, 
composed of Jay and ecclesiastical lawyers 
and other persons of rank, who were to in- 
quire and report upon the learning, mo- 
rals, political conduct, and general ido- 
neity of the purchaser. ‘The procureur- 
general of the Parliament, within whose 
resort the office lay, presided over the 
cominission. If the inquiry was favoura- 
ble to the purchaser, they chose, out of 
the digest or code, some point of law, 
upon which, at the end of eight days, he 
was to come prepared with complete legal 
information; and he was also then ex- 
pected toanswer, with general sufficiency, 
on the civil and canon law, and on the or- 
donnances and customary law of the 
country.’ 


Another practice in the French ad- 
ministration of justice, was the pices, 
or presents, made, ou some occasions, 
by the parties ina cause to the judges 
by whom it was tried :— 

‘'Tosecure to the judges the proportion 
which the snitors were to contribute to- 
wards the expense of justice, it was p-o- 
vided, by an ordonnance of St. Louis, 
that, at the commencement of a suit, each 
party should deposit in court, the amount 
of one-tenth part of the property in dis- 
pute: that the tenth deposited by the un- 
successful party should be paid over to 
the judges on their passing sentence; and 
that the tenth of this successful party 
should then be returned to him. This 
was varied by subsequent ordonnances : 
insensibly it became a custom for the suc- 
ces-ful party to wait on the judges, after 
sentence was passed, and, as an acknow- 
ledgment of their attention to the cause, 
to present them with a box of sweetmeats, 
which were then called épiges or spices. 
Jiy degrees, this custom became a legal 
perquisite of the judges; and it was con- 
verted into a present of money, and re- 
quired by the judges before the cause 
caine to a hearing :—Non delibereiur donec 
solventur species, say some of the ancient 
registers of the Parliaments of France. 
‘The practice was afterwards abolished ; 
the amount of the épicses was regulated ; 
and, in many cases, the taking of them was 
absolutely forbidden. Speaking gene- 
rally, they were not payable ull final judg- 
ment; and, if the matter were not heard 
in couri, but referred toa judge forhim to 
hear and report to the court upon it, he 
was intitled to the whole of the épi¢es, 
and the other judges were intitied to no 
part of them. Those among the magis- 
trates, who were inast punctualjand dill- 
gent in their aiendanee in court, and the 
discha:ge of their duty, had most causes 
referred to them, and were therefore.rich- 
est in épices ; but the superior amount af 
them, however it might prove their supe- 

rior excrtios, added lithe to they for-1 





ithe code civil, 
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tune, as, in the whole year, it did not often | yet it was evident to all his intimates that 


exceed 50]. and never 100}.’ 


Mr. Butler passes a just eulogy on | “ Manes aliquos et subterranea regna "pop 


the master-piece of 
Bonaparte’s legislation, and thinks it 
likely to become the civil code of the 
whole European continent. The first 
work of our author was an anonymous 
Essay on Houses of Industry, and iw 
his account of it, he tmtroduces the 
following anecdote of Mr. Pitt :— 

‘ A gentleman, on whose authority he 
thinks he can depend, told him, that Mr. 
Pitt, being on a visit in Essex, descanted 
with great satisfaction on the prosperous 
state of the country, and particularly on 
the comfortable condition of the poor. 
His host let the discourse drop; but con- 
trived that, on the following day, Mr. 
Pitt should walk into the adjoining town 
of Halsted. It presented to him a specta- 
cle of the utmost poverty and wretched- 
ness:—he surveyed it for some time in 
wonder and silence; and then declared 
that he had no conception that England 
presented, in any part of it, such a scene: 
he made a liberal donation to its distress- 
ed inhabitants, and soon afterwards brought 
into Parliament a bill for the relief of the 
poor.’ 

In a notice of Lord Erskine’s first 
appearance at the bar, Mr. Duatler thus 
sums up his character :— 

‘The eloquence of this remarkable 
man, was an eraat thebar. His addresses 
to juries have not been equalled; they 
alike captivated their understandings, 
their imaginations, and their passions. 
He often rose to the highest oratory; but 
it was always simple; and even in his 
sublimest flights, there was much that was 
very familiar; but this rather set off than 
clouded their splendour, rather increased 
than diminished their general effect. His 
skill in the conduct of a cause, and in the 
examination of witnesses, has never been 
surpassed: his discretion never forsook 
him; his manners were always most gen- 
themanly ; at the bar he was uniformly 
loved and admired; and, when he ac- 
cepted the seals, no one, as Lord Eldon 
justly remarked of him, could have a 
greater wish to discharge properly the 
Office which was conferred on him, or 
greater talents to qualify him for a proper 
discharge of it. A true friend to constitu- 
tional liberty, he was its constant and ani- 
mated advocate; but he never failed in 
respect to the crown, or sacrificed to the 
prejudices or vagaries of the populace.’ 

Mr. Butler was very intimate with 
the celebrated Wilkes, and they joint- 
ly laboured to discover Junius. Speak- 
ing of Wilkes, he says he was— 

‘A delightful and instructive compa. 
nion,—but too often offensive by his free- 
dom of speech, when religion or the sex 
was mentioned. The writer's acquaintance 
with him did not begin till bis political 
turmoils were at an end. In his manner 
and habits, he was an elegant epicurean, 


| 
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‘Jn his real politics he was an aristocrat, 
and would much rather have been qa f,, 
voured courtier at Versailles, than the 
most commanding orator in St. Stephen's 
chapel. His distresses threw hin into 


| polities: he assumed the character of 4 











staunch whig, at:d all must adinit his cop. 
sistency. 

‘ He thought highly of the talents anq 
firuiness of the late king,—and was per. 
suaded that a ministry protected by him 
could not, without some singular blunder, 
or some event singularly unlucky, be 
shaken by any opposition. He predicted 
thatthe coalition between lord North and 
Mr. Fox would produce a total disbelief 
of the public virtue of the Corinthian or 
der of politicians, and create a party 
equally hostile to ministers and the oppo. 
sition-aristocracy. He said, that the dis. 
tinction which has been supposed to exist 
between the friends of the king and the 
friends of the minister, originated in the 
councils of Lord Bath, when he went over 
to the ministry, on his dereliction of the 
popular party. The influence of the 
crown he described to be irresist¥ le. 

‘Mr. Wilkes abounded in anecdote; 
and wit was so constantly at his command, 
that wagers have been gained, that from 
the time he quitted his home near Story’s 
Gate till he reached Guildhall, no one 
would address him, who would leave hin 
without a sinile or a hearty laugh. Not- 
withstanding their feuds,!ord Sandwich and 
he were partial to each other. On one 
occasion, the Reminiscent, not having 
been quite punctual in time to an appoint 
ment which Lord Sandwich had made for 
him, it was, (not good-naturedly), inenti- 
oned to his lordship, that the Reminiscent 
dined with Mr. Wilkes :—** Well then,” 
said Lord Sandwich, ‘ the fascination of 
Wilkes has made me break appointments 
so often, that it is but fair he should make 
a person once break his appointment with 
me.”’ 

‘Mr. Wilkes had written the history ot 
his life, and earnestly requested the Re 
miniscent to be his executor, under a Ccol- 
dition of printing it entire and unaltered. 
With this view he indulged the writer with 
the perusal of it; the writer declined 
the charge: he has been informed that, on 
the death of Mr. Wilkes, the cover of the 
book was found with all the leaves of t 
cut out.’ ml 

Mr. Butler enters into a critical ex 
amination of the various claims of the 
ventlemen to whom the letters of Ju- 
nius have been ascribed; and thoug 
he admits the evidence in favour @ 
Sir Philip Francis to be the strongest, 
yet he does not think it conclusive. 

In the account of law and sawyer 
we are tempted to quote Mr. Baers 
opinion of six very distinguished legs 
authorities, Lords Hardwicke, Caa- 
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, Thurlow, Rosslyn, Eldon, and 
Sie William Grant :— __ - 

‘Atthe period when the Reminiscent 
engaged the profession of the law, the 
talents displaved by Lord Hardwicke in the 
senate and on the bench, were the univer- 
cal theme of panegyric. Some,—but 
faintly, —blamed hin for too frequently 
permitting principles of equity to control 
rules of law,—and this charge was occasi- 
onally insinuated by Lord No:thington,his 
immediate successor. But the eminent 
merit of his lordship’s general adiministra- 
tion of justice in his court, was admitted 
by all. As far as we can form an opinion 
of it by the reports of the cases determined 
in histime, by Mr. Atkins and Mr. Ve- 
sey, his style of speaking was easy, Copl- 

us, and dignified: the terms in which 

Mansfeld, Mr. Burke, and Mr. 

Ikes described it, have been menti- 
oned. 

‘The Reminiscent distinctly remembers 
Lord Camden’s presiding in the Court of 
Chancery. His lordship’s judical elo- 
quence was of the coloquial kind,—ex- 
tretiely simple; diffuse, but not desulto- 
ry, He introduced legal idioms frequent- 
ly, and always with a pleasing and great 
effect. His manner ts very discernible in 
the anonymous ‘* Treatise of the Process of 
Laitat in Wales,” published in Mr. Har- 

rave’s Law Tracts. In a note to Mr. 

argrave, which that gentleman commu- 
nicated to the Reminiscent, his lordship 
acknowledged himself to be its author. 
Sometimes, however, his lordship rose to 
the sublime strains of eloquence: but the 
sublimity was altogether in the sentiment ; 
the diction retained its simplicity—this in- 
creased the effect. * 

‘ Lord Thurlow’s speeches fromthe bench 
were very different. They were strongly 
marked by the depth of legal knowledge, 
the force of expression which they dis- 
played, and the overwhelming power with 
which he propounded the result. But 


‘they were too often enveloped in obscu- 


rity, and sometimes reason was rather si- 
lenced than convinced. 

‘The Earl Rosslyn seldom had justice 
done to his heart or his talents: we have 
mentioned his dereliction of the Whigs, to 
whom he first attached himself in politics, 
and its having raised against him a preju- 
dice, from which he never recovered. 

*“Itis known that his lordship, like many 
other distinguished personages, was a great 
reader of novels ; and surely the hour of relax- 
ationis as well employed in reading Tom Jones, 
~ Clarissa, or any of the novels attributed to 
sir Walter Scott, as in the perusal of the pro- 
duction of party pens. 
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At a house of great distinction, ten gentle- | 


7 af taste were desired to frame, each of 
aan a list of the ten most entertaining works 
— they had read One work only found its 
hs he coo list.—It may amuse the reader 
—fe will not be surprised to find it 

¥as—Gil Blas. 
bis pa the Reminiscent may he allowed to give 
pinion,—the Conjuration de Venise of the 


St. Real, j ubli 
cStions * eal, is the most interesting of publi- 
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Long he ranked among the warmest and | inferences to be justly drawn from them, 


but in an evil hour, he sacrificed them at 
the commencement of lord Grenville’s 
administration to the cry of no popery,” 
and instilled into the royal ear, the scru- 
ples on the coronation oath. Of this, 
it is said, his lordship afterwards repented. 

* His judical oratory was exquisite. The 
greatest detractors from his merit acknow- 
ledged the perspicuity, the luminous or- 
der, and chaste elegance of his arguments. 
Like Lord Camden, he frequently and 
successfully introduced law phrases into 
them. His greatest failings were, that he 
too clearly showed his want of attention to 
much which he heard from the Lar, and 
his want of real taste for legal learning. 
With this taste, Lord Mansfield, Lord Cam- 
dea and lord Thurlow were thoroughly 
imbued. Lord ‘Thurlow, long after he 
descended froin the bench, sought tor legal 
occupation. 

‘The most perfect model of judical elo- 
quence which has come under the obser- 
vation of the Reminiscent, is that of Sr 
Wilkhanm Grant.—In hearing him it was 
impossible not to think of the character 
given of Menelaus, by Homer, or rather 
by Pope ;—that, 

‘“‘ He spoke no more than just the thing he 
ought.” 

‘ But Sir William did much more »—in 
decompounding and analyzing an immense 
mass Of confused and contradictory mat- 
ter, and forming clear and unquestionable 
results, the sight of his mind was infinite. 
lis exposition of facts, and of the conse- 
quences deducible from them, his discus- 
sion of former decisions, and showing their 
legitimate weight and authority, and their 
real bearings upon the point in question 
were above praise: but the whole was 
done with such admirable ease and sim- 
plicity, that while real judges feit its 
supreme excellence, the herd of hearers 
believed that they should have done the 
sane. 

‘ Never was the merit of Dr. Johnson’s 
definition of a perfect style,—‘ proper 
words in proper places,’ more sensibly 
felt than it was by those who listened to 
Sir William Grant. The charm of it was 
indescribable ;—its effect on the hearers 
was that which Milton deseribes, when he 
paints Adam listening to the angel after the 
angel had ceased to speak ; often and often 
has the Reminiscent beheld the bar lis- 
tening, at the close of ajudgiment given 
by Sir Wiliam, with the same feeling 
of admiration at what they had heard, 
and the same regret that it was heard no 
more. 

‘The Reminiscent feels 4t impossible 
to quit this subject without paying his 
humble but sincere tribute of admiration 
to the noble earl, who now presides in the 
Court of Chancery. tn prefound, exten- 
sive, and accurate knowledge of jthe prin- 
ciples of his court, and the rules of prac- 
tice which regulate its proceedings,—in 
compfete recollection and just appreciation 


vi turmer decisions,—ia disceriing the 
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ablest friends of catholic emancipation ; | —in the power of inst ntaneously applying 


this immense theoretical and practical 
knowledge to the business immediately 
before the court,—in percetving almost 
with intuitive readiness, on the first open- 
ing of acase, its real state, and the ulti- 
mate conclusion of equity upon it, yet ta- 
vestigating it with the most conscientious, 
most minute, and most edifying industry, 
—in all, or in anv of these requisites fora 
due discharge of his high office, — Lord 
E/don, if he has been equalled, has assured - 
ly never been surpassed by any of his 
predecessors.—He has other merits:--He 
has often opposed popular clamour,—yet 
he has always been popular; but, to use 
the words of Lord Mansfield,* “ it has 
been with that popularity which follows, 
not with that which is run after.’ He has 
almost always supported administration, 
but has never been subservient to any m- 
nister; and among those who, by dignity 
of character, attach public opinion to the 
British government, and thus secure its 
stability, his lordship is universally allow- 
eto be eminently conspicuous. On ail 
this, there is no dissentient voice: All, 
which these lines have expressed, or at- 
tempted to express, the Reminiscent has 
heard often, and much better said by the 
late Sir Samuel Romilly, both in pablic 
and in private :—testimony goes no higher. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


———» ++ 


The Errors of Extasie; a Dramatic 
Poem. With other Pieces. By 
George Darley. 8vo. pp. 72. Lou- 
don, 1822. 

A cANDip and manly preface, which 
neither deties nor deprecates criticisin, 
and in which there ts neither anxiety 
nor indifference as to public opinion 
evinced, introduces us to one of the most 
singular productioas we have met with, 
The Errora of Extasie is called a dra- 
matic poem; the dramatis persone fit 
such aterm may be applied to the) 
are, however, but two—the Moon and 
Mystic, a wilful, passionate, and eccen- 
tric poet, with faculties which, if weil 
applied, would make the most sensitive 
nature happy; but who indulges tm 
metaphysical meditations, shrewd re- 
finements on eterual justice, amd, by 
holding subtle commune with thoughts 
of death, futurity, and anuihilation, ren- 
ders himself miserable and weary of 
the world, Hlis character ts, however, 
best patnted by hinself:— 

‘Vin framed, the tuol of Sensibility ! 

I cannot see a young flow’r i’ the gress 

Smile at my foot which kills it inus pnme, 

And yet not think of uodeserved death 5 

I cannot look ascaunt the mighty deep, 

Shaking the firm strand with its plangetnt 

waves, 

And ery,*"tis good in faith,” or * sooth "tis fair,” 


* In the case of Kex y. Wilkes, & Lust p- 
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But my whole spirit rushes through my eyes, 
And mingles with the motion of the flood, 
The bii nd tumultuations of the main ; 

Nor yet subsides with the subsiding sea, 
But tasks invention to out-measure n ture, 
And puts imagination to the stretch 

In framing vast ideas of the Deluge.’ 

Mystic pours forth his complaints to | 
the Moon, and arraigns the world and 
human nature with a thousand wronuss 
but in language the most powerful, 
and often in a strain of lofty poesy. 
We quote an extract from the opening 
scene i— 

© Mystic. Ay—Peacefal !—Still ?— 

The sullen acclamation of the time 

Yon Moon ascended to her midnight throne, 

Hath died upon the gentle pulse of niglit ; 

And borne amid the thronging courts of Heav’n, 

Where iessening stars grow pale before tay 
quecn, 

Their saffron cheeks turn’d to cinereous white, 

She rules supreme o'er all tieir singular fires. 

High and sublime the radiant empress treads 

Her nightly bourne, With step too light to 
print 

The stariy wilderness, and far too soft 

To wake rude clamour i’ the tender air 

Impress’, she fleets in silent glory on, 

Wiuist the mute Heav’us are hush’d beneath 
her foot, 

And drowsy earth fore-plays the final doom. 


‘Tis a brave scene to fill a poet’s eye. 

Look how yon lordly pile of granite stands ! 

Heaving lis monstrous shoulders at the Moon, 

Which she, the pale and melancholy queen, 

Smiling at earthly pride, scatters with tears 

Of light; and shedding her unequall’d gems, 

In barren flow’rs to ope their starry eyes, 

She leads the blaze down from the mountain- 
side 

To the broad lake; 
Moon, 

The formal mimic of her symmetry ; 

More than her image ; lesser than herself; 

Real apparency, acting up to life ; 

Each fleeting passion, answering to the time 

The sympathetic spectre in the tlood— 

Smiles as she smiles, and saddens as she frowns. 


‘A double Moon: and double every spark 
That burns the out-blown curtain of the sky! 
Methinks, one now might leap into the moon, 
And scan the headlong altitude o’ th’ air, 
Through the bright bosom of this hollow flood, 
Where counterfeited heav’n looks blue and 
clear, 
In the retlective mirror of its breast. 


‘Hush! hush! speak low—we’'ll rouse the bu- 
ried world— 

How deep this total falling off from life! 

No vital respiration shakes the air, 

To tell suspensive wouder "tis deceiv'd ; 

No motion marks the bare similitude 

Of sleep to death; nor fancy turns to truth ; 

But imitation drugs the visual seiise 

Up to diseased credulity, to think 

That what it seems, itis. No forest nods, 

Nor flower winks at the Moon; but cold and 
sull, 

The siumb'rous landscape, shrouded in the pale 

And sheeted volume, sinks in visible death. 


‘Through dusky glens now peeps the zenith 
queen, 

Raining her jight upon the glittering turf; 

- White hoods are thick upon the dale; the fir 

Lights all its prickly spires; and the tall reeds, 


where shines a second 
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Sharpen’d with visionary cusps of steel, 
In scatter'd groups, gleam down the silver vales, 


‘Hist!—yot a sound—the dead sleep not as 
sure.— 

Ev'n tremulous herbs that sigh’d in summer 
gales, 

And bow’'d to every breeze that crept the lea, 

Grow stark—and through their indulcedinous 
leaves 

The clear wind sweeps in silent passage by, 

Nor dares to ruffle the light thistle-down, 

The sear moss, nor the flimsy gossamer 3 

Or meeting with some arrogant promontory, 

Some resty pine, the cradle of the blast, 

That erst might waken its tempestuous breath, 

And, with contending and alternate arms, 

Which borrow their behaviour from the winds, 

Nurse up a violent and racking storm— 

The crouching breeze its dreadful anger hides, 

And scaree constrain’d to smother sweet re- 
venge, 

Breathes a low murmur, and then dies away. 

* Such is the sovereign stillness of the time! 

Such is the grand ovation of the Moon! 

Her footsteps strown with heaps of glittering 


flowers, 
She walks beneath the sublime arch o’ the 
world, 


[In cali and bright and deep serenity. 


‘ The curtain’s fall’n; the busy scene is done; 
Actors and audience quit the tiresome play ; 
And life's sal pageantry forgets to move. 
Silence and vacaney possess the stage ; 

Peace and Tranquillity sit mute around. 


‘Why, then, when all is still, wilt thou not 
rest, 

My soul, and drink th’ oblivion of the scene ? 

Is’t not the type of man’s eternal state? 

The symbol of futurity—that safe retreat, 

Which pitiful mercy gave for all our woes ? 

Why then not taste anticipative joy ? 





Joy '!—joy!—what joy? Is joy, defect of 
woe, 

Such as vacuity of sense affords ’—— 

What joy—if sleep indeed be temporal death, 

Its symbol and its type? Sleep is not joy! 

‘Tis impercipient! Certainly. Nor wve! 

Whatis itthen? Mental annihilation 

And death, its antitype, is nothing more. 





Annihilation '—dark !—and everlasting ! 

Why this were well! I could exchange for this. 

O! how I long to throw this passion off!— 

And what so prompt? so near? The pilfering 
breeze, 

That robs the scented valley of its sweets, 

And ravishes the poor defenceiess flowers, 

Wing'd by velleity, can scarce o’ersweep 

A few poor measures of the earth, in th’ hour 

Tis switt'st; while [—by a little little step, 

And shrewd addition of the coffin-sheet, 

To keep me from the shivering touch of earth, 

Can pass—froim woild to world! This is most 
well. 





To stand—thus pinion’d, on the outside brink 
Of the fool’s horror, the dull cave of death, 


That hides away the fleeting heav’ns—the gaze | 


Of pitiless-hearted pitiers ;—to stand— 

Loaden with weighty griefs and sallow cares, 

Press’d by misfortunes innate and acquired, 

And, ere youth’s rose hath summerd on its 
stalk, 

Turn'd toa wretched weed, wither’d and pale, 

Stung by a venomous blast that bites my core, 

Sickness—which binds me with an aching 
crown, 

Encircling with its drowsy weight my head; 
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Last, poverty, upon a carrion steed, 

Cheering his bleak dogs, Hunger and Naked. 
ness, 

With slaughter-red mouths and sharp remorse. 
less fangs, 

To tear my flesh, to strip my houseless form, 

Lap my cold blood, and hunt me to my grave — 

Tost and, I say—this world upou my back, 

Galling | my un-atlantic shoulders; these 4 fell 
dk vs 

Close at my heels pursuing —and the next 

Small fluxion of the longitude oftime, 

My burthen hurl’d back to th’ injurious skies, 

My grim tormentors baffled in the teet! hy 

To rest in senseless quiet, joyiess ease, 

In the short compass that a corpse can measure, 

Laid stretch’d upon th’ eternal bed of silence, 

Pent up in futile boards or chok’d with clay.’ 


Mystic reasons daringly, but not im- 
piously ; and infers the existence of 
the Deity from the laws of nature, 
The following passage we think pecu- 


larly fine:— 
‘ The calculating atheist 
Who reckons on the sleeping bolts of Heav'n, 
Under the tremor of whose cloudy bed 
Minor impiety doth walk unblasied, 
Whispers “ There is no God”’—and trembles. 
There isa God! This truth, the gilded heavens 
Where numberless immeasurabie bodies roll, 
Systems on systems, universe on universe, 
Each comprehending an ubiquity, 
And al}, swung round the centre of infinity 
By the dread impulse of Omnipoteice 
Omnipotence declare! This truth, dumb earth 
Speaks out! and ocean, o’er its undulant flood, 
O’er roaring eddies swallowing the mad billows, 
And hollow rocks beaten with 1esonant echoes, 
This truth—borne on the plural voice o’ the 
waves— 
Mountain-back’d ocean, heaving to the shout, 
Prolongs in doubling thundeis round its vasty 
shores.’ 

The moon, which is so often accused 
of having a banefal influence on the 
reason of individuals, has a very bene: 
ficial effect on that of Mystic, gently 
reproaching him with his extray vagant 
fancies, and assuring him, for his con- 
solation and hope, that— 





‘ . ! 
|‘ Heaven’s doors stand open for the miserable, 


' Mercy shall reign and justice 


| which Is quite InVvVIgor ALIN, 
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shall be done. 


The Errors of Extasie, notwithstane- 
ing the singularity of its title aud its 
metaphy sical speculations, is a very su 
perior poem; thereis an originality, ail 
elegance, and a grandeur in its dict? 


rank it high among the productions o 
the day. Froin the miscellaneous ))° 
eins, many of which possess cous sider 
able merit, we select the following :— 


‘LET THE BEAKER STAND: 
‘Let the beaker stand !=My blood ’s in flames 
Fed by th’ ethereal spirit of the vine. 
No more !—I have sprung where Genius claims 
Dominion next to prophecy, 
Where souls of inspired Bards do hie ; 
But naught beyond that latter cup, W hich mat 
this glory mine, 
Belongs unto the Nine ; 
| TN quaff a softer, lovelier jusiee—ther 
ness in the wine! 
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‘ Bind me a wreath, my blooming boy! 
Of crimson buds, and Venus’ lovely tree, 
Of snow-capt lilies, bursting into Joy, 
At twining blood-roses and myrtles for me. 
Spread me a cuuch too, and spread it of sweet 
flowers, 
Spread me it broad, that the Nymph may re- 
cline 5 
Yet blush not, ye roses, though, ’mid these dark 
bowers, 
She dare, e’en to press her dewy lip to mine. 
‘ Love is the breath that blest saints sigh, 
On ain’ranth beds, the heav’nly streams 
among 5 
Yet naugiut unholy’s whisper’d i’ the sky, 
Though tlow’rs grew expressive, or streams 
found a tongue, 
Spread me a couch then, and spread it of sweet 
flowers, 


Spread me it broad, that the nymph may re- | 


cline ; 

Yet droop not, ye lilies, though, ’mid these dark 

bowers, 

She dare e’en to press her downy cheek to mine. 
‘ Hark '—in the boughs, the wind-lyre sings 
Ofbroken hearts—its voice is lovers’ sighs ; 
And ever as burst the sorrows of its strings, 
A lost maid laments, or a luckless lover dies. 

Spread me a couch then, and spread it of sweet 

flowers, 

Spread me it it broad, that the nymph may re- 

cline 3 

Yet sigh not, sweet Aol, though, ’mid these 

dark bowers, 

Sue dure e’en to press her snowy breast to mine.’ 

——+4+@ ro 


Memoires of the last Ten Years of the 
Keizn of George the Second. By 
Horace Walpole, Lord Orford, 

(Concluded from p. 186.) 

THe year 1757 (for thus far have we 

reached in these Memoires,) was distin- 

guished by a change in the British mi- 

uistry, and by the great success of the 

King of Prussia; to patch up a new 

adininistration at home, was as difficult 

as to get the conqueror of Silesia to 
yield to pacific overtures abroad. Af- 

ter an interval of about eleven weeks, a 


Hew tmiuistry was formed, in which the | 


Duke of Newcastle returned to the 
lveasury, Legge became Chancellor 
othe Exchequer, and Pitt and Hol- 
derness were Secretaries of State. The 
expedition to Rochfort was planned, 
aud it failed; there being great indicision 
amony the officers, General Conway's 
‘ig of attack on any place, rather 
ti ne = acceded to:— 
OP ~ . 00 a cutter and twenty 
, » and went to survey the coast. A 
ne cir nay them 5 and one of the 
He replied aie ees * neg porn, ill 
US;” and turning to Jouce Wi oo (from 
whom I received thi lati =, ki ae. 
“aba dheees us relation), he sald, 
, y Would not say I was boyish 
would land w ' ‘ines, 


ith these twenty marines, 


to 
shew them we can.” [ have already 


met} ? ' 
oe lis gallant behaviour at Fon- 
sede 


at Lattel', and at Colloden, at the 
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first of which battles he was taken prison- 
er; but [ cannot help repeating an unsus- 
pected, because disintere-ted testimonial 
in his favour. When this miscarriage at 
Rochfort nade so much noise, and the 
courage of the generals was questioned, 
Lord Chesterfield said to Mr. Fox these 
words; “1 am sure Conway is. brave; I 
remember when [I was praising George 
Stanhope (a young man of remarkable 
spirit, brother of Earl Stanhope), he re- 
plied, faith, my lord, I believe L have as 
much courage as other people; indeed, | 
don’t pretend to be like Harry Conway, 
who walks up to the mouth of a cannon 
with as much coolness and grace as if he 
was going to dance a minuet.”’” 


The convention of Closter Seven, 
which followed, excited much dissatis- 
faction in England ; the king expressed 
his surprise, and disowned this act of 
his son, the Duke of Cumberland ; and 
Baron Munchausen (not the one of fa- 
cetious memory,) the Hanoverian mi- 
nister, went so far as to call fora coun- 
cil to examine the duke’s behaviour ; 


and Lord Hardwicke desired that the 


whole cabinet council might meet :— 


‘hither Munchausen brought copies 
of his own letters to the duke, to prove 
that his royal highness had acted without 
authority. Mr. Pitt observed, that they 
proved the direct contrary: and he, who 
certainly had never managed the duke, 
nor stood on any good terms with him, 
acted a part nobly honest: when the king 
told him that he had given hts son no or- 
ders for this treaty, Pitt replied with firm- 
ness, “but fu/l powers, sir, very full pow- 
ers.’ Yet this sincerity in a foe could in- 
fuse none into a father: two messengers 
were dispatched to recall the duke, and, 
October 12th, he arrived at Kensington. 
It was in the evening, and heretired to his 
own apartment, where Mr. Fox and _ his 
servants were attending. He thanked 
Mr. Fox for being there, and said, ‘* you 
see me well both in body and mind: If 
have written orders in my pocket for every 
thing I did.’ (He afterwards said, his 
orders had been so strong, that he had not 
expected to obtain such good conditions). 
He then dismissed Fox, saying he would 
send for him again. (The shortness of 
this interview, he afterwards told Mr. Fox, 
had proceeded from his determination of 
seeing nobody alone who could be sup- 
posed to advise him, till he had taken the 
step he meditated). At nine, the hour 
the king punctually goes to play in the 
apartment of Princess Emily, the Duke 
went to her. ‘The king, who was there, 
and had ordered the princess not to leave 
them alone, received him with extreme 
coldness ; and when his royal highness 
went afterwards into the other room where 
the king was at cards, his majesty said 
aloud, ** here is my son, who has ruined 
ine and disgraced himself.’’—And, unless 
this was speaking to him, spoke not a 
word. At eleven, when the cards were 





over, the duke went down to Lady Yar- 
mouth, and told her, the king had left 
him but one favour to ask, which he was 
come to solicit by her interposition, as he 
wished to make it as little disagreeable to 
the king as possible—it was to desire 
leave to resign every thing, the post of 
captain-general, and his regiment. The 
countess was in great concern at the re- 
quest, and said, ‘‘ pray, sir, don’t deter- 
mine this at once.’? He replied, “he 
begged her pardon: ‘he was not come 
for advice—he had had time to think— 
and was determined.” ‘Then, sir,’ said 
she, “Ll have nothing left, but to obey.”’ 
The king received the notification with as 
much real agitation, as he had counterfeited 
before. ‘The next morning he ordered the 
cabinet council to wait on the duke, and 
pay their respects to him, Lord Holder- 
ness went in first, and kissed his hand, but 
was not spoken to. Pitt followed ; and of 
him his royal highness took most notice, 
speaking to him at different times with 
kindness, to mark his satisfaction with 
Pitt’s behaviour. He said a little to the 
Duke of Newcastle, Lord Granville, and 
Lord Anson. Lord Hardwicke was out 
of town. ‘lhe Duke of Devonshire was 
sent to the Duke in private to persuade 
him not to resign. He was inflexible. 
Devonshire was sent again to ask from 
the king asa favour that he would at least 
retain his regiment; he need not do the 
duty; but his majesty should not think 
himself safe in any other hands—yet ever 
this counterfeit confidence was an aggra- 
vation of the cruelty—the duke learned 
that this solicitude about the regiment 
proceeded solely trom the king's averse- 
ness to give itto Prince Edward, as would 
be expected—and he was not softened by 
such duplicity. He even determined ne- 
ver to be employed under his father again ; 
telling Fox, that no collusion about the 
treaty should be imputed to him, by his 
resuming his command. ‘To Conway he 
suid, he could not, did not hope, that the 
king would do what was necessary to jus- 
tify him; it was, therefore, necessary to 
justify himself. ‘The next day the duke 
visited the princess, and beginning to 
mention his resolution of resigning, she 
rung the bell, and asked him it he would 
not see the children. 

‘When the king found his son’s re- 
sentinent inflexible, he thought of nothing 
but making it as little uncoinfortable to 
himself as possible: provided the interior 
face of the palace was not discomposed, 
he cared littie about justifying himself, or 
making any reparation to his son, who, 
he thought, might as easily forget in the 
ceremonies of the drawing-room what he 
had suffered, as his majesty drowned all 
sensibility in the parade of that narrow 
sphere. He insisted that the duke should 
appear as usual at court, and come to him 
in a morning. ‘The duke acquiesced, 
saying, he should always show the utmost 
respect to the king as his father, but never 
could serve hin more. When_ these 
essentiad forms were adjusted, the dune 
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sent for Munchausen, and said, ‘ Mr. pri- 
vy-counsellor, | bear the king has sent for 
opinions of Hanoverian generals on my 
conduct; here are the Opinions of the 
Jiessian generals and of the Duke of Wol- 
fenbuttle. As the king has ordered the 
former to be deposited among the ar- 
chives of Hanover, J hope he wil! do me 
the justice to let these be registered with 
them. Take them and bring them back 
to me to-morrow. Munchausen returned 
with them the next day, and with a mes- 
sage from the king that his majestv had 
been better informed, and thought better 
ot his royal highness than he had done; 
and then Munchausen falling prostrate to 
hiss the lappet of his coat, the duke, with 
dignity and anger, checked him, and said, 
‘* Mr. Privy-counsellor, confine yourself 
to that office ; and take care what you 
say, even though the words you repeat 
should be my father’s; | have all possi- 
ble deference for him, but [ know how to 
punish any body else that presumes to 
speak improperly of me.’ 

‘On the 15th the duke resigned all his 
cominands.’ 


Lord Orford, who has spoken very 
freely of the Duke in previous parts of 
this work, cloes him justice for his noble 
and dignified conduct in this affair, 

The Memoires of the years 1758 com- 
mence with a qualified eulogium on 


Mr. Pitt. Lord Orford says, he had 


_ seen but five great men in his time :— 


the Duke of Cumberland, Sir Robert 
Walpole, Lord Granville, Lord Mans- 
field, and Mr. Pitt. OF these five he 
draws a good parallel. In the course 
of this year’s Memoires, our author in- 
troduces a satirical view of the manners 
of the times, Speaking of some 
trifling religious controversy in Ireland, 
he says:— . 

‘This little flame was soon extinguished 
—in fact, there were no religious combus- 
tibles in the temper ofthe times. Popery 
and Protestantism seemed ata stand. Ihe 
modes of Christianity were exhausted, 
and could not furnish novelty enough to 
fix attention. 
ravians with nudities, yet made a few en- 
thusiasts: Whittield and the Methodists 
made more money thin disturbances: his 
Jarzest crop of proselytes lay among ser- 
vant-maids; and his warmest devotees 
went to Bedlam without going to war. 
Bower, whom some thought they had de- 
tected as aJesuit, and who, at most, was 
but detected as an impostor, had laid open 
the practices of the Catholics, and detail- 
ed tie establishments of the Jesuits in the 
very heart of London, without occasioning 
either alarm or murmur against those fa- 
thers. tiis History of the Popes, one of 


the ablest performances we have, was de- 
eried, because, to recommend a work of 
truth und utility, he had embroidered his 
own story with some marvellous legends. 
Yet, vnindammable as the times were. 
dec, carried a great mixture uf superstl- 
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tion. Masquerades had been abolished, 
because there had been an earthquake at 
Lisbon; and when the last jubilee-mas- 
querade was exhibited at Ranelagh, the 
ale-houses and roads to Chelsea were 
crouded with drunken people, who as- 
sembled to denounce the judgments of 
God on persons of fashion, whose greatest 
sin was dressing themselves ridiculousiy. 
A more inconvenient reformation, and not 
a more sensible one, wasset on foot by so- 
cieties of tradesmen, who denounced to 
the magistrate all bakers that baked or 
sold bread on Sundays. Alum, and the 
variety of spurious ingredients with which 
bread, and indeed all wares, were adulte- 
rated allthe week round, gave not half so 
much offence as the vent of the chief ne- 
cessary of life on the seventh day.  Inde- 
cent prints were prohibited: the Chief 
Justice Mansfield caused to be seized at 
an auction a well-known tale, called the 
Woman of Pleasure, a work that simpli- 
fied novels to their original intention. 
Some of the elders, too, of our own 
church, seeing what harvests were brought 
into the tabernacles of Whitfield and Wes- 
ley by familiarizing God’s word to the 
vulgar, and by elevating vulgar language, 
had the discretion to apply the same call 
to their own lost sheep, and tinkled back 
their old women by sounding the brass of 
the Methodists. One Ashton, a quaint 
and fashionable preacher of the orthodox, 
talked to the people in a phrase com- 
pounded of cant and politics: he reproved 
them for not coming to church, where 
God keeps a day but sees little company ; 
and informed thein that our ancestors loved 
powder and ball, and so did our generals ; 
hut the latter loved them for their hair 
and hands. Yet,to do justice to better 
principles, the age had made some esti- 
mable improvements. Prize-fighting, in 
which we had horridly resembled the 
most barbarous and most polite nations, 
was suppressed by the legislature. Ho- 
garth had undertaken the cause of huma- 


nitv, and painted satires on ali species of 


cruelty. Krom France and Italy we had 
adopted hospitals for foundilings; and 
fromthe dictates of nature, all) manner of 
hospitals. Our stage grew chaste; inde- 
cency dared not to siiew its face in a mo- 
dern comedy, though it still remained 
in possession of the oid ones 5 and what is 
remarkable, having been tolerated when 
women went to the theatre in masks, pre- 
served its hold, now they went without 
them,’ 

Lord Orford commenced his Me- 
moires of this year, with the characters 
of the ouly five great men he had ever 
known, and he concludes it with his 
own character, which, to avoid nau- 
seous egotism, Le has written in the 
third person :— 

‘Horace Walpole, without the least 
tincture of ambition, had a propensity to 
faction, and looked on the mischief of ci 
vii disturbances as a hvely amusement. 
persecutivu raised 
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— ——. 
against his father, and prejudices contract. 
ed by himself, conspired with his natural 
impetuosity of temper to nourish this pase 
sion. But coming into the world whey 
the world was growing weary of faction 
and some of the objects dying or being re. 
moved, against whom his warmth had been 
principally directed, maturity of reason 
and sparks of virtue extinguished this 
culpable ardour. Balanced for a fey 
years between right and wrong, happily 
for him, virtue preponderated early enough 
to leave him some merit in the option, 
Arts, books, painting, architecture, anti. 
quities, and those amiable employments 
of atranquil Jife, to which, in the warm. 
est of his political hours, he had beep 
fondly addicted, assumed an entire em. 
pire over him. ‘The circumstances, too, 
of the times contributed to make hin 
withdraw from the scene of business,’ 
“ * . * 

‘Thus, without disgrace, disappoint. 
ment, or personal disgust, Walpole, at 
the age of forty-one, abandoned the the. 
atre of affairs; and retaining neither re- 
sentment to warp, nor friendship to bias 
him, he thinks himself qualified to give 
some account of transactions, which few 
men have known better, and of which 
scarce any can speak with equal impar- 
tiality. He has not falsified a circum- 
stance to load any man; he has not deni- 
ed a wrong act to excuse himself. Yet, 
lest even this unreserve should not be 
thought sufficient, lest some secret mo- 
tives should be supposed to have influenc- 
ed his opinions, at least his narrative, he 
will lay open to the reader his nearest sen- 
timents. Severity in some of the charac-. 
ters will be the most striking objection. 
His dislike to a few persons probably 
sharpened his eyes to their faults, but he 
hopes never blinded him to their virtues— 
lest it should have done, especially in so 
inflammeable a nature, he admonishes the 
reader of his greatest projudices, as far as 
they could have risen from any provoca- 
tion” “* * ° vd 

‘Walpole had a warm conception, ve- 
hement attachments, strong aversions, 
with an apparent contradiction in his tem- 
per—for he had numerous eaprices and 
invincible perseverance. His principles: 
tended to republicanism, but without any 
of its austerity; his love of faction was 
unwixed with any aspiring. He had 
sense of honour, but not great 
enough, for he had too much weakness to 
resist doing wrong, though too muchi sen- 
sibitity not to feel it in others. He hada 
great measure of pride, equally apt tore 
sent neglect, and scorning to stoop to any 
meanness or flattery. A boundless friend; 
a bitter, but a placabie enemy. His hu- 
mour was satyric, though accompanie 
with a most compassionate heart. — Indis- 
creet and abandoned to his passions, 
seemed as if he despised or could bear ne 
constraint ; yet this want of government 
himself was the more blameable, as 2 
body had greater command of resolation 


whenever he made a port of jt. “Tu 
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pital. Two of our officers, however, | Scotchman himself in his own farce, but 


appeared in his person: naturally verv de- 
licate, and educated with too fond a ten- 
derness, by ‘wirelaxed temperance and 
braving all inclemency of weathers, he 
formed and enjoyed the firmest and una- 
pated health. One virtue he possessed in 
a singular degree—disinterestedness and 
contempt of money—if one may call that 
ayirtue, which really was a passion. In 
short, such was his promptness to dislike 
superiors, such his humanity to infériors, 
that, considering how few men are of so 
firm a texture as not to be influenced by 
their situation, he thinks, if he may be al- 
lowed to judge of himself, that had either 
extreme of fortune been his lot, he shou!d 
have made a good prince, but not a very 
honest slave.” 

The year 1759 is memorable for the 


conquest of Quebec, and the death of 


Wolfe, in whom, says Lord Orford, 
‘ambition, ‘activity, industry, passion 
for the service were conspicuous. He 
seemed to breathe for nothing but fame, 
and lost no moments in gratifying him- 
self to compass his object.” Speaking 
of this event, and of the desponding 
accounts respecting Wolfe which had 
preceded, Lerd Orford says :— 

‘ The incidents of dramatic fiction could 
not be conducted with more address to 
Jeal an audience from despondency to 
sudden exultation, than accident prepared 
to excite the passions of a whole people. 
They despaired —they triumvhed—and 
they wept—for Wolfe had fallen in the 
hour of victory! Joy, grief, curiosity, as- 
tonishinent, were painted in every coun- 
tenance: the more they inquired, the 
higher their admiration rose. Not an in- 
cident but was heroic and affecting! 
Wolfe, between persuasion of the imprac- 
ticability, unwillingness to leave any at- 
tempt untried that could be proposed, and 
worn out with the anxiety of mind and 
body, had determined to make one last ef- 
fortabove the town. He embarked his 
forces at one in the morning, and passed 
the French sentinels in silence that were 
posted along the shore. ‘The current car- 
tied them beyond the destined spot. ‘They 
found themselves at the foot of a preci- 
Pice, esteemed so impracticable, that only 
4 sight guard of one hundred and fifty 
men defended it. Had there been a path, 
the night was too dark to discover it. The 
troops, whom nothing could discourage 
or these difficulties could not lied 
lle » pullec 
per ere diyery one another up by stumps 
bp of trees. The guard, hearing 

ustling, tired down the precipice at ran- 
ey men did up into theair: but, 
the sm »y the strangeness of the attempt, 
a _ ecgeet tled—al! but the cap- 
eats 0, though wounded, would not ac- 
me eee but fired at one of our offi- 
Tin ake a of five hundred men. 
thought ne ed a . single life, was 
tiene phy air war, that, instead 
ene 1g his desperate valour, our 
.» 0 punish him, cut off his croix de 


‘Outs before they sent hii to the hos. | 


signed a certificate of his courage, lest the 
French should punish him as corrupted ; | 
our enterprize, unless facilitated by cor- | 
ruption, being deemed impossible to have | 
taken place. Dav-break discovered onr | 


ported to him--but it was too late to 


the position of the English, he said, ‘* Ouz, | 


Forced to quit his entrenchments, he said, | 
 Silfaut donc combattre, je vais les ecra- 
ser.’ He prepared for engagement, after 
lining the bushes with detachments of In- 
dians. Our men, according to orders, 
reserved their fire with a patience and 
tranquillity equal to the resolution they 
had exerted in clamberiag the precipice— 
but when they gave it, it took place with 
such terrible slaughter of the enemy, that 
half an hour decided the day. The French 
fled precipitately ; and Montcalm, endea- 
vouring to rally them, was killed on the 
spot. General Monckton was wounded 
early, and obliged to retire. 

‘The fall of Wolfe was noble indeed. 
He received a wound in the head, but co- 
vered it from his soldiers with his hand- 
kerchief. A second ball struck him in 
the belly; that too he dissembled. A 
third hitting him inthe breast, he sunk 
under the anguish, and was carried be- 
hind the ranks. Yet, fast as life ebbed 
out, his whole anxtety centered on the 
fortune of the day. He begred to be 
borne nearer to the action; but his sight 
being dimmed by the approach of death, 
he entreated to be told what they who 
supported him saw: he was answered that 
the enemy gave ground. He eagerly re- 
peated the question, heard the enemy was 
tutally routed, cried, ‘‘I am satished”— 
and expired.’ 


We shall now make but two extracts 


a2 


first relates to Macklin, and his farce of 


Love a la mode :— 

‘ The principal characters were a Scotch- 
man and an Irishman: the first, heighten- 
ed and odious; the latter, softened and 
amiable, played inimitably by one Moo- 
dy. What made it memorable was, that 
Lord Bute interposed to have it prohibit- 
ed. This intervention made the ridicule 
on the Scotch the more tasted; and be- 
ing tasted it 'vouid have been too offen- 
sive to the public to have stopped the 
run. A composition was made that it 
should not be printed. The King, whose 
age then kept him from public places, 
sent for the copy, and ordered it to be 
read to him.’ 

‘Mbacklyn, in general a disagreeable 
actor, was liked in Iago, and extremely 
admired in Shylock the Jew. He had 
been tried and honourably acquitted for 
}the murder of another actor, but his cha- 
racter was not popular. He plaved the 





more, and then we have dove. The | 
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not well: however, its not being printed, 


‘nor played but when he pleased, made it 


always draw crowded audiences; which, 
with having a daughter who was 2 prety 
good actress, and of an excelleat charac- 


forces in posses*i ” ot the eminence. ; ter, made him never rejected by the thea- 
Montcalm could not credit it when re. tres, though of a quarrelsome temper. 


He continued to play for twenty years, 


doubt when nothing but a bat'le cou'd | and, though past fourscore, retained so 
save the town. Even then he held our | much vigour and parts, that he wrote ano- 


attempts so desperate, that, being shown | ther piece 


, not less severe on the Scotch, 
though it was much curtailed before he 


je les vois ou ils ne doivent pas étre.” ‘could obtain permission to have it acted; 


and though it succeeded, it was not near 


'so much liked as his Love & Ia Mode.’ 


We conclude with a severe and un- 
merited character of Dr. Smollett : 

‘Smollett was a worthless man, and 
only mentioned here because author of a 
History of England, of the errors in which 
posterity ought to be warned. Smoilett 
was bred a sea-surgeon, and turned au- 
thor. He wrote atragedy, and sent it ta 
Lord Lyttelton, with whom he was not 
acquainted. Lord Lyttelton, not vine 
to point out its defects, civilly advisec 
him to try comedy. He wrote one, and 
solicited the same lord to recommend it 
to the stage. The latter excused himself, 
but promised, if it should be acted, to do 
all the service in his power for the author, 
Smollett’s return was drawing an abusive 
portrait of Lord Lyttelton in Roderick 
Random, a novel: of which sort he pub- 
lished two or three. [is next attempt 
was on the History of England; a work in 
which he engaged for booksellers, and fi- 
nished, though four volumes in quarto, in 
two years ; yet an easy task, as being pil- 
fered from other histories. Accordingly 
it was little noticed till it came down to 
the present times: then, though coimpiil- 
ed from the libels of the age and the mast 
paltry inaterials, yet being heightened by 
personal invectives, strong Jacobitisim, and 
the worst representation of the Duke of 
Cumberland’s conduct in Scotland, the 
sale was prodigious. Eleven thousand 
copies of that trash were instantly sold, 
while at the same time the University of 
Oxford ventured to print but two thou- 
sand of that inimitable work, Lord Cla- 
rendon’s Life! A reflection on the age 


‘sad to mention, yet too true to be sup- 


pressed !’ 
-———+ aro 
The Renegade: translated from the 
French of M. Le Viscomte d° Arlin- 
court. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 528. Lou- 
don, 1822. 
Tuts is a clever translation of a French 
romance, Le Renégat, by Visconite 
d’Artincourt, a gentleman who contri- 
butes freely to the depraved taste of 
the age. The Recluse, by the same 
author, was extremely popular; pume- 
roas editions of it were sold on he 
: Continent, and not fewer, we beheve, 
than thirteen dramatic pieces were 
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quite as extravagant as the Recluse, 
ergo, as melo-dramatic; it 1s, however, 
im many respects, we think, a superior 
The story is equally probable, 
the moral less objectionabie, and the 
It has 
beeu early as popular in Paris, where 
Intend- 
ing todismiss the Renegade (as all re- 
negudes ought to be) as quickly as 
poss. ble, we shall present our readers 


work. 
language not quite so inflated. 


it has also been d:amatized. 


with a tolerable outline of the story, 
intermingled with such extracts as will 
enable them to judge of the style and 
merits of this romance. ; 

The scene is laid in France; and the 
time is when the Saracens, under Aygo- 
bar (the Renegade), after extending 
their renown from the banks of the In- 
dus and the forest of Numedia to 
the shores of the Atlantic Ocean, had 
spread their ferocious hordes over the 
beautiful plains of Narbonne Gaul. 
Charles Martel, the conqueror of the 
Gerimans, the Scandinavians, and the 
Frisons, was resting inactive at Lute- 
via, and meditating his own enalta- 
tion to the throne of France, At this 
moment, Ostalric, one of Charles’s va- 
hant soldiers, arrives at the ancient for- 
tress of Lutevia, and communicates to 
the davghter of the late Sazerain The- 
obert, the young and beautiful Ezil- 
da, Princess of the Cevennes, the dis- 
asters of his country; and that the ci- 
tadel of Beziers, the last defence of 
Narbonne Gaul, had fallen before the 
power of the iavinerble chief of the Sa- 
racens. The Priucess inquired as to 
the nature of his errand :— 

“The defenders of Beziers, replied Os- 
talric, ‘have ail of them perished. The 
King of carnage, Agobar, fought beneath 
a black ensign, the fatal signal which 
commanded his barbarous hordes’ to 
spare neither age nor sex. ‘The fatal 
flag of the exterminator is at this mo- 
ment floating over immense ruins, over 
These ruins, this tomb, 
were once Beziers. Some French troops, 
encamped without the city, and beaten on 
all sides, have fled to the Cevennes, which 
alone offered them refuge. I have out- 
stripped them. Ina few hours they will 


-be beneath the walls of vour castle, which 


they beseech you will give up to them, 
and which they will defend to the death. 
The ferocious Agobar is at their heels; 
and if this fortress, their last resource, is 
shut against them, the precipices of the 
Cevennes will be the grave of their batta- 
lions. [attend your reply.” 

‘That reply will be such as becomes 
a Fiench woman. Ezilda is not the friend 
of Charles, but she is the enemy of the 
Saracens. I have already furnisjied arms 


and men to the camp of the Duke of 


France; | now abandon to the defenders 
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of the country not only my castle, but all 
that it contains. ‘To-morrow with the 
earliest dawn I shall quit Lutevia: 1 
would neither be fitting or agreeable to 
remain in a beseiged castle. “To-morrow, 
In the monastery of St. Amalberge, I shall 
pray for you and for Gaul.” 

‘Asshe concluded she withdrew, and, 
preparing for her departure, ordered that 
the gates of Lutevia should be opened to 
the soldiers of Charles Martel.’ 

The princess had been destined for 
the wife of Clodomir, the only son of 
Pinerrt LIL, and afianced to him when 
only ten years of age; before the nup- 
tial ceremony took place, Thierie died, 
and she was compelled, with ber father, 
to seek refuge in the Cevennes. She 
had vowed she would never become the 
bride of any other mortal, and devoted 
her lite to scattering blessings around 
her. Before the princess quits the 
castle, an alarm is given that the Sara- 
ceus are approaching. Ostalric assem- 
bies his soldiers, aud the Princess ha- 
rangues them quite in the gasconading 
style of a modern Frenchwoman, Her 
concluding words, § Defended — by 
renchmeu, protected by Heaven,’ are 
adopted as the war-ery of the Chris- 
tans. The princess then quits the cas- 
tie, and, in her journey, meets with an 
important personage in the story, Gon- 
dair, the Old Man of the Black Rock, 
who was the oracle of the Cevennes. 
Always clad in a robe of white woollen 
and bearing the barp of the bards, he 
sang, like the Scandinavian sealds, the 
memory of the divs of old. Somedays 
betore the fall of Beziers, while urging 
the French to arms, he had predicted 
the disasters which would befal them 
unless they all joined to oppose the 
Saracens. He was afterwards taken by 
a body of Mussulmans, and conducted 
before Avobar, the inhabitants of the 
Ceveunes supposing him dead. The 
princess asked 1f Agobar was not a 
monstrous hideous person :— 

««* Hideous !” cried the astonished bard: 
“those who told vou so had never seen 
him. Agobar is an anti-social being—an 
exception to eternal order. He is really 
amouster; for the depravity of his soul 
ean alone be equalled by the beauty of 
his person.” 

‘** By the beauty of his person !’’ cried 
the princess with surprise. 

‘* At the first glance, it is true,’’ conti- 
nued Gondair, “his dark and ferocious 
countenance ts of a most repulsive charac- 
ter; but hts features are nevertheless beau- 
tifully regular. When fury seizes him, 
savage glances seem to light up his face ; 
and the very splendour of his beauty adds 
ai inexpressible discordance, which 
changes admiration to terror. [lis large 
eves are particularly beautiful; sur- 











a ee 
mounted by gracefully arched brows, ang 
shaded by long black lashes, no obserye, 
can pronounce upon the colour, ‘They 
seem to be of a greyish blue when hej 
in anger, and at these times they shed a 
satanic light; but when he is calm, if, 
vague (listraction snatches his soul for, 
moment from the turmoil of his thoughts 
his eye is of a celestial blue. His fea. 
tures are of the most faultless sublimity. 
and he appears like the brighest of the 
archangels before their .terrific fall. Hig 
brow is noble and majestic ; but his pride, 
warring with Heaven, displays its odioys 
audacity in hisfeatures. Hissmile, though 
it is strange, has an air of enchantment; 
he fascinates and attracts, and yet one can. 
not look upon him without an indefinable 
uneasiness; for he is at once an angel and 
a demon. His eloquent and ma: ly voice 
is of a resistless power: it Is like a spell 
which charms the ear, and captivates 
the understanding. His lofty figure js 
like the poplar of the valley; his limbs 
are sinewy as those of the progeny of 1i- 
tian, and his motion as rapid as the sharp 
blast of the cold mountains. Energeticas 
the cry of despair—relentless as the thorn 
of the desert—wicked as the thought of 
the enemy of man, Agobar Is superior to 
humanity. [It seems as if some inimical 
power, bringing him from an unknown 
origin, had made a kind of false divinity of 
him, and that the unfinished creation, 
struck with a curse, had fallen back some- 
thing between supernatural and human. 
Such, noble princess, is the picture of the 
hostile chief—the imperfect description of 
the Renegade.’ 

‘Of the Renegade !” cried Ezilda, “is 
he not then a Mussulman? Was Agobar 
born a Christian.’ ”’ 

Godair related his adventures in the 
camp of Agobar, and how he had dis 
covered that not only the chief but se 
veral of his followers were not Mussul- 

™“ ry , Bh 
taans, but sous of Gaul. lhe Prin 
cess took shelter ina neighbouring con 
ventat Amelberge, whereseveral French 
knights, who had escaped the massacre 
of Beziers, had sought refuge. Among 
these unfortunate warriors, was the re 
nowned Paladin Leodat, Prince of 
Avernes. The convent wassuddenly sur 
rounded by Massulimans, and women 
were its only defenders. “The nuns fellin 
despair at the foot of the altar—outrage 
and death seemed to be the destiny o 
the defenceless victims. "The Mussa 
mans demand that the French warriors, 
and particularly the Prince of Averne 
should be given up. The Princess€? 
courages the sisterhood, and changes 
the chapel into an impregnable fortres» 
A general massacre was apperene 
about to be commenced, when rt 
arms, Agobar, and his ferocious bab a 
were arrested. The nuns, like av 2 


. ~ , u 
svlic host,advanced enveloped 10 acloud 


Sal je 
of incense and perfume; the note 
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their harps, mingled with their fine 
voices, singing the hymn of sulvation. 
Agobar was no longer himself; he re- 
mained fettered by a strange admira- 
tion, when Ezilda’s voice operated on 
him like a magic spell :— 

««« Agobar,”” pursued the Princess, “ the 

wounded knights you demand, sheltered 
in this temple, are beneath the protection 
ofthe Lord. You must massacre the vir- 
gins who surround them, and march over 
their lifeless bodies, before you can reach 
‘our victims; between you and these un- 
jurtunate men are raised the strongest bar 
riers which heaven can place between man 
and crime—Innocence and Religion. Bar- 
burous men! would you pie.ce with your 
cruel swords the sacred protectresses of 
misfortune. Some day, the vanquished 
dying Saracens, pursued by Frenchmen, 
may seek a shelter beneath these roofs ; 
the same virgins who resist you would op- 
puse your conquerors. 

‘¢Mussulmans! fame has borne abroad 
your warlike deeds—Can you, without dis- 
grace, massacre defenceless victims? No: 
you have been too noble in battle to be- 
come assassins out of the field of honour. 
Your victorious blades will fall before 
your suppliant innocence: our veils shall 
be our shields; the valiant soldier is most 
ahero when he displays his mercy, and 
there never was a brave inan upon the 
earth without clemency. And thou, Chief 
of the Saracens ! for the career of even thy 
iniquity, though it has been immense, time 
may yetremove. Pause, tremble, lest that 
day shall be accursed in which thy mother, 
after the agonies of her travail, beard the 
voice which said, ‘ A mau child is born.” 

‘As she spoke, an expression of horror 
covered the terrific visage of the Rene- 
gade. A cold sweat moistened his pale 
brow, his teeth chattered violently, and 
his hand shook beneath bis weapon. 
of his janissaries, who looked at him, mark- 
el these fearful signs. He saw tokens of 
rage; he fancied he read his orders in 
them ; and, drawing his sword to avenge 
his insulted chieftain, he aimed a blow at 
Ezilda ; but Agobar, throwing himself be- 
tween them, struck the ruffian with the 
hilt of his sabre, and stretched hiin Upon 
the steps of the chapel.’ 


The Saracens quitted the place, and 
the ionastery was saved. Gondair ar- 
nves at the monastery, and informs tiie 
Princess that her life is in danger, and 
she Must quit the place without delay ; 
he directs her to proceed with the 
Mt tpn knights, to a place not far 
at ection tad edited ee 
di vether. 
lhey all set off, and arriving at the “ap- 
Pointed spot, found every thing as 
rondair had told them. "The cavern 


Was attacked by the Mussulmans, who 


w 4 . ° 
vote the point of prevailing, when 
Odair conducted the priucess and 


€ sto 
haus tow vew cavern, which led to 





One | 





an elegant Arabian pavilion. Here she 
found a young beauty, who sighed 
mournfully, and seem d in deep reflec- 
tion: this was Zarela, an Arabian 
inaid, the daughter of the King of Ha- 
dramut, who had been reduced to 
slavery, and purchased by Agobar, and 
set free; but she loved the chief, and 
followed his steps as a captive, until he 
presented her to the Chief of the Ja- 
uizzaries, This pavilion communi- 
cated with the apartments of Agobar ; 
and Ezilda Jearning this, determined 
on intercedivg with bim for the sister- 
hood. She overheard a plot for the 
murder of Agobar, learnt the watch- 
word, yot possession of the plan of the 
conspiracy, entered the apartment of 
Agobar, who was asleep—waited his 
awaking, informed him of his danger, 
and communicated a list of the couspi- 
rators. 

Azobar was at first filled with rage, 
and went to give orders for seizing the 
conspirators, During his absence, 
FE.zilda observed his sword studded with 
diamoads, and emblazoned with the 
royal arms of France. and the name of 
Tiierri IIT. She intreats him to save 
the nuns of Amalberge, and, in doing 
it, lets him know that she is acquainted 
with his character as a renegade. This 
throws him into a violent rage of blas- 
phemy and impiety. Exzilda left him, 
and taking Zerela with her, rejoined 
thenuns and Gondair, who endeavoured 
to induce the princess to place her-elf 
at the head of the Freuch, and drive 
out the Saracens. The nuns, by Ago- 
bar’s order, were safely conducted from 
the cavern. Ezilda did not accom- 
pany them, but is conducted by Gon- 
dair to the mountaineers of the Ce- 
veunes, who she addresses on the 
hapless state of their country. They 


swore to fight to the death, and not to | 


rest until their country was delivered, 
A baud of one thousand tive hundred 
warriors was soon formed, chiets elect- 
ed, and Ezilda led them to the fortress 
of Sigorum, which they attacked and 
carried, rescuing the Prince of Avernes, 
who, with his followers, had been con- 
fined there. In visiting a monument 
raised to celebrate the preservation of 
Clodomir from some danger, the priu- 
cess encountered the Renegade :— 


‘ «« Is it possible,’ cried Agobar, ‘* that 
you mourn the son of the kings!” His 
tone was subdued, the ferocious look which 
had before overspread his features, was 
gone. An Involuntary eimotion prevailed 
over his terrible soul. 

«« Strange woman,” he pursued, “‘ who 
thus regrettest so tenderiy the memory of 
the French prince; answer me, | con- 
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jure thee, for pity’s sake tell me who thow 
art ?”” ot os 
‘« Who am 1?” replied Ezilda; ‘Lb 
have never concealed my name; I descend 
not to sébterfuge. I am the Princess of 
the Cevennes ; and in happier days | was 
the affidiced wife of Clodomir.” 

‘ Agobar uttered a cry of grief A thou- 
sand different thoughts, each more poig- 
nant than the other, rushed in tamultvuous 
succession through his soul, and the dis- 
tortion of his countenance shewed the dis- 
order of his mind. 

‘« You,” cried he in a transport, * you 
the daughter of Theobert, the betrothed 
of Clodomir?” 

‘ His clenched teeth scarcely suffered his 
words to pass ; his eye was haggard, and 
his breathing laboured ; he struck his head 
violently against one of the pillars of the 
teinple. 

‘** Whence this emotion,” replied the 
virgin of Lutevia,** answer me in your 
turn. Agobar, what name have you for- 
inerly borne among Christians?” 

‘«* Unhappy maiden,’* said the Rene- 
gade, ‘* tremble when you shall hear.” 

‘ «* What in it should terrify me,” repli- 
ed the heroine. ‘* What is there common 
between us? We are total strangers to 
each other.” | 

‘* Strangers to each other !’’ repeated 
the bewildered chief, seizing Ezilda’s 
hand: ** no, we are not; we must not, we 
never shall be.” 

‘« Great God, what atone ! what mad- 
ness,” said the princess, alarmed, as she 
endeavoured to withdraw her hand from 
his grasp—‘* Mussulinan, warrior, release 
me !”? 

‘«*« You are no longer free.”’ 

‘<* Do you presume to detain me ?” 

‘<< | do, and I have a right to do so.” 

‘« Who gave you such a right ?”” 

««* Your tather! Your fate 1s knitted to 
mine.” 

«« This istoo much,” said the indig- 
nant virgin; ‘* audacious enemy ! remem- 
ber who we are.”’ 

««« Do you brave me?’’ cried Agobar, 
‘‘one word can avenge me on you.—t 
am 5 

««* Proceed.” 

«« Clodomir.” 

‘««Clodomir!”’ repeated the Princess, 
retiring with horror to the steps of the al- 
lar, = Raainade, what is it that you have 
dared to say ?” ' 

‘Agobar controlled his emotion, but 
when calin he was no less frightful. The 
effect which his dreadful communication 
had produced did not astonish him, and 
yet his dauntless pride-revolted at it. A 
savage disdain, the defiance of despair, 
sate upon his countenance. A haughty 
ironical expression lighted up his eye: tt 
was a sarcasin against fate. 

‘« Betrothed of Clodomir,’’ replied he, 
‘in theeyes of that God whose assistance 
vou have come hitherto implore, and who 
watches over your welfare, you are the 
wite of Agobar.””’ 

He then gives her most indubitable 
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evidence that he is the Clodomir, to 
whom she had been affianced, and 
whom she supposed dead. The Rene- 
gade is alternately moved by passion 
aud swayed by pity, but, learning that 
Ezilda led the French troops, which 
had so recently defeated his own, he 
commands the Saracens to seize her— 
for once they disobey him; the Rene- 
gade attempted to seize her. In the 
mean time, the French, under Leodat, 
attacked the Saracens, and this prince 
called on Agobar to surrender :— 


*« T will die rather,” said Agobar, 
prasping his royal sword. ‘Then shelter- 
tng himself under the picture, and against 
the statue of Thierri, the valiant chief, 
ready to die, resolved at least to sell his 
life dearly. 

‘ His super-human courage made an im- 
pression upon the assailing troops. ‘The 
red plumes of his helm, which in the field 
of battle had never floated but trium- 
phantly, were in this place proudly raised 
above all the warriors. ‘l'wenty swords 
were at once aimed against his breast; 
twenty swords were at once foiled:— 
without cuirass, without buckler, Agobar, 
unaided, alone, and surrounded by ene- 
mies, unassailable, and as if increased by 
his exploits, was still the invincible. 

‘From the high steps of the altar, Ezilda 


_observed the wonder of his valour with 


adiniration. 

‘ Agobar stood by the statue of his fa- 
ther ; his lineaments were those of Thierri. 
‘The monarch was represented with one 
knee on the earth, imploring Heaven for 
the safety of hisson. ‘The Queen, in the 
picture which covered the holy wall, pre- 
sented Clodomir to the soldiers, and sup- 
rlicated all nature to aid the child. of 

‘rance. The Virgin of the Cevennes 
grew pale; the Renegade had disap- 
peared from her eyes, and the heir of the 
snonarchs was before her. ‘The glory 
which beamed from the brow of the victor 
of Iberia was a new proof that he was 
the true French prince.—Could she suffer 
him to fall—’twas Clodomir—’twas her 
husband. 

‘The Prince of Avernes had just wound- 
ed his fierce foe. Agobar’s blood flowed. 
‘The daughter of Theobart rushed into the 
midst of the combatants. Between Leo- 
dat and the Saracen chief she interposed 
the buckler which she still beld, and cried, 
“ Ezilda commands—Frenchmnien, respect 
this hero ; let his person be sacred. Ago- 
bar ismy prisoner!” 

Her majestic attitude, the dignity of 
her language, her noble firmness, her 
tone, were such as could not fail in their 
effects. ‘The combat ceased for a mo- 
ment, and every sword was lowered before 

‘« Priace, return to the fort,” said the 
inspised one to Leodat ; and then address- 
ing herself to the Renegade, ‘‘ You, chief 
of the Mussulmans, fohow me.”’ 


‘Taking Agobar’s band within one of 





—— 


her own, with the other she separated the 
crowd with her buckler; the ranks open- 
ed before her. She conducted her pri- 
soner along the nave of the chapel, be- 
tween the files of astonished soldiers, and, 
without offering a single word, reached 
the portal. 

‘There the heroine stopped. Agobar’s 
Arab steed stood neighing beneath a tree 
close by. ‘‘Son of Thierri,”’ said she, 
“‘thy courser awaits thee—fly this spot. 
Heaven, my country, and my honour, 
have thrice dictated my duty to me; Oh, 
Clodomir, thrice, too, have they pointed 
out thine. Remember this day.” 

‘ «« Adorable and wonderful being,” an- 
swered Agobar, enthusiastically. ‘* Ah, 
how can | ever forget it.” 

‘ His powerful emotion prevented his 
proceeding further. He pressed the hand 
of his deliverer tenderly, his voice trem- 
bled, his heart swelled. ‘* Magnanimous 
Ezilda,”’ pursued he, “ when our rings 
were exchanged how happy a fate was 
promised me. The throne of France and 
your heart. What hopes have I disap- 
pointed, what happiness have I lost! Ba- 
nish me from your memory, most sublime 
of mortals! In the spring time of my life, 
even before my days of crime, 1 was not 
worthy of you.” 

‘ He quitted her hastily ; then, return- 
ing, he said—‘ Ezilda! one other pray- 
er! one last favour! Alaor is your cap- 
tive within the walls of Segorum, restore 
to me my young brother in arms, promise 
Agobar that you will give him back his 
friend,” 

‘I promise it to Clodomir,” said the 
Virgin of the Cevennes, aud she returned 
inte the monastery.’ 

( To be concluded tn our next.) 
--— tere 
The Royal Psalmist, or Sacred Melo- 
dies; consisting of an entirely new 
and elegant Versification of the 

Psalms of David; adapted to Mu- 
sic, and arranged for the Piano- 

Forte, Orzan, §&c. By J. Watson. 

Parts I. and IT. 

Tue editor of the Royal Psalmist pre- 
faces his work by observing, that § one 
of the principal views in undertaking 
it, was to render it peculiarly valuable 
to the domestic circle on Sunday even- 
ings; and that, although much of the 
music woald be entirely new, yet as 
the nature of the publication would 
admit of the mtroductron of number- 
less beautiful passages from the works 
of the most distinguished composers, 
his attention would be particularly di- 
rected to their judicious union and 
adaptation to the words, so that the vari- 
ous emotions of the Psalmist might be 
correctly denoted.” This outline of the 
nature of the work was quite sufficient to 
induce us to examine the publication 
with more than ordioary attention ; since 
it clearly evinced that, whatever ability 


might be displayed in its execution, 
the editor was well aware how great g 
desideratum such a work would be ty 
the musical world in general, but more 
particularly to such as do not posses 
the volumnious and expensive works of 
the great masters, and those numeroys 
families who delight in closing the sab. 
bath with the soul-iaspiring exercise of 
devotional melody. 


Such an obvious necessity existed for 
a spirited and poetical version of the 
Psalms of David, which should com. 
bine the beauties of the most distiy- 
guished composers of sacred music, 
that it has given currency to many ra- 
mours respecting its being about to be 
produced by the conjoint efforts of some 
of our most eminent poets, among whom 
the names of Scott, Southey, and 
Crabbe, have been mentioned. Ita 
pears, however, that the acknowledged 
want of a performance of this kind,only, 
vave rise to the ramour; aud, in the 
absence of such a version as might na- 
turally have been expected from the 
powerful association of first-rate talent, 
the present work has been ushered into 
the world. We think it a bold at- 
tempt,—we do not nean a presumptu- 
ous one,—hut an attempt highly cre- 
ditable to those who are concerned in 
its production, and such as wilh we 
trust, be crowned with complete suc 
cess, 

In the specimen of the work now be. 
fore us, we find selections from Han- 
del, Haydn, Grazioli, Mozart, Pleyel, 
Viotti, Borghi, Graun, and Hummel, 
with an original piece by Mr. Watson, 
the editer. This gentleman certainly 
has the real merit of not being merely 
a good selector, but he discovers an 10 
timate acquaintance with the science n 
his own composition, aud great skill 
and aptitude in arranging and harmo 
nizing the compositions of others. The 
work commences (in honour, we pre 
sume, to that great master) with # 
beautiful specimen from Handel's 
works; and, were we to proceed no far 
ther, we should be satisfied with Mr 
Watson’s ability for the task he has 
undertaken. The second psalm, whic 
is a fine contrast to the preceding, ¥ 
from Haydn, arranged for foar voices 
and is powerful and effective: this 
succeeded by an original compost” 
(also for four voices,) which, for suet 
ness of expression, and the mode ! 
which the different parfs are bhent 
in harmony, is entitled to every praist 
We must confess, however, that # 
were alinost disposed, at the frst g" ” 
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troducing his own performance so early 
‘a the work, and we should not have 
suffered him to escape our critical lash, 
for what some persons might have 
termed his unbecoming confidence, had 
we not been won over by the power of 
his music. 

To follow the Royal Psalmist, page 
hy page, is not our intention. It will 
be seen that it has our unqualified ap- 
probation, and we shall close our re- 
marks on the musical part, (for the pre- 
sent,) by observing, that the work pro- 
mises to be enriched with many beau- 
tiful pieces that have never before been 
published in a detached form; and 
many possessing the highest merit that 
never would find their way into the de- 
votional exercises of the members of 
the Protestant church, but for a work 
conceived and executed on the plan of 
the one now under consideration.— 
Would it not, for instance, be an act 
of self-denial, not to say injustice, to 
deprive ourselves of the inimitable 
masses of Mozart and other Catholic 
composers, when we have the power of 
adapting words from the Psalms of Da- 
vid, and thereby retaining those sub- 
lime strains which captivate and delight 
every hearer, though uttered in a fo- 
reign tongue? Of this, indeed, the 
editor seems fully sensible, and we ac- 
cordingly find he has already shewn 
what his intentions are, by the present 
specimen, 

[thas seldom fallen to our lot to meet 
with a musical work so deserving of no- 
tice as the Royal Psalmist; the object 
attempted is one of the very highest 
kind ; and, although our limits do not 
permit us to enter into a minute detail 
o# its various merits, we should feel a 
reluctance in dismissing it with merely 
a professional notice. When we consi- 
> that the authorised versions of those 

salms, which we are taught to believe 
vere originally penned by divine inspi- 
ration, have been openly ridicaled for 
their feebleness and prolixity,—when 
We know, that since these versions were 
first ‘written, the most extraordinary 
‘provements have taken place in mu- 
‘ical science, and that the compositions 
which at that time were considered 
am Psalmody, can now scarcely be 
ina wesve that the national 
ected “we Ay on In many instances de- 
aii ae a y iapel and conventicle,— 
x ide tog e assured, that the aston- 
i het of catholicism in these 
We Ay to be attributed less to 
Gthies be ' proselytism than the ex- 
pea rmony of their masses, which 

Cnarm over their orgies—un- 
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felt in our own parish churches,—surely 
we may hail the present work as one of 
national importance; and we feel real 
pleasure in observing in the list of sub- 
scribers, that it has already been pa- 
tronized by his Majesty, to whom it is 


dedicated. 


But we must not quit the subject 


without saying a few words respecting | 
k overcome. 


the poetry. It is evident that, in a wor 
where the music is chiefly selected, the 
poetry must be subservient to the com- 
poser; and that this innst materially 
cramp the genius of the former is cer- 
tain. Still, however, application will 
surmount the greatest difficulties, and 
we are pleased to see that the author of 
this new version has succeeded beyond 
what could have been fairly expected 
under such circumstances. There isa 
vein of genuine simplicity observable 
in the generality of the Psalms before 
us; and they are free from that verbo- 
sity which (to use the writer’s own 
words) have hitherto universally destroy- 
ed the nervous energy and sublimity of 
the original. That our readers may, 
however, form their own opinion of the 
words, we subjoin a specimen, the eighth 
Psalm, which is adapted to four voices, 
to Haydn’s Hymn to the Emperor, ob- 
serving, in conclusion, that the much 
desired union of sense and sound is 
conspicuous throughout the whole, a 
perfection seldom attained where the 
words are written to the music, 


‘ EIGHTH PSALM. 


‘ Praise the Lord! come bow before Him, 
Praise Him, all ye radiant spheres ! 

Heaven, and earth, and sea adore Him! 
For with glory He appears. 


‘ Boundless wisdom, grace, «nd power, 
Shine in all his works above , 

Yet He deigns on man toshower 
All the blessings of his love. 


‘ Ev'ry orb on high resplendent, 
Owes to Him its glorious light ; 
Naught that lives is independent 
Of his wond’rous pow’r and inight. 


‘ Praise the Lord! ye saints most holy, 
Praise Him in his courts above 5 
Praise His name, ye meek and lowly, 

Sing the wonders of bis love.’ 


with portraits, and is altogether brought | quite undyered. 


out in a manner highly creditable to 
the publisher. An amque engraved 
title-page, representing St. Paul's 
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Journal of an Expedition 1400 miles 
up the Orinoco and 300 up the 
Arauca; §c. By J. H. Robinson. 

(Concluded from p. 195.) 


IN our last we left Mr. Robinson pre- 
paring for a military expedition up the 
Arauca. The first enemy our author 
encountered was small, and was soon 
The state of the troops, as 
to wardrobe, was truly deplorable: co- 
lonels without shoes or stockings, and 
scarcely a rag to their backs; the pri- 
vate troops of course no better provided 
for, The first arrival of the clothing 
from England, produced some amuse- 
nent :— 

‘It came to Angostura; and the first 
experiment, in clothing the troops, was 
made on the opposite bank of the river, 


at Soledad. ever did infant survey 
with more astonishment and satisfaction, 


| the trappings of its doll, than did these in- 


dividuals contemplate the mighty altera- 
tion about to be made in their persons. 
The clothing, for a limited number, being 
served out, they did not know how to use 
them. Some put their legs in the arms of 
their coat, and brought the skirts up, and 
buttoned them round their loins, others 
tied the arms of their coats round their 
loins, while the skirts were allowed to 
hang before like an apron. Others, 
again, tied the legs of the pantaloons 
in the same manner, allowing the up- 
per part of them to hang before, like 
the skirts of the coat, Simple as dress- 
ing one’s self in a pair of wide pan- 
taloons and jacket is, it was amazing how 
much trouble it caused to teach these stus 
pid fellows how to put them on. It was 
also attempted to make them wear shoes ; 
but this was soon abandoned, as they 
could not walk a step in them.’ 

The costume of Paez’s Dragoons is 
as follows :— 

‘Their horses were of asmall size, and 
the greater proportion of the dragoons 


| were as naked as at the moment they were 


born. Some of these carried a carbine ; 


and others had a carbine, and a lance mea- 


suring from twelve to fourteen feet in 
lgth. Some of them, however, wore a 
blanket with a hole in the centre, anda 
pairof loose coarse linen pantaloons, or 


| rathet breeches, for they reached to the 
The work is handsomely embellished | knee ony, while their legs and feet were 


These blanketeers, too, 


| generally vore an old straw hat, or aca 


_made of the skin of some indigenous ani- 


| mal, because yey were cominissioned of- 


\ ficers 
. e ‘ ad 
Charch, and an elegantly finished pore | 


‘When Paez’s guard of honour, how, 


trait of the Bishop of London, distin- ever, appeared, Nistters assumed a differ- 
guish the first part; the Bishop of! ent aspect. This giard consists of full 


Durham graces the second, 
understand that each succeeding part 
is to be embellished with the portrait of 
some eminent dignitary of the Church 
of England. 


and we(three hundred men, 


picked from the 


‘whole army, and motnted on the best 


horses the country can afford. They 
have every appearauce of Syglish troops; 
and are always, like their trave leader, 
panting with anxiety for tee contest. 
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They wear the same kind of cap used by 
the English dragoons, a red jacket, turned 
up with yellow, blue cuffs and cape, and 
blue pantaloons with yellow seams. They 
fight wholly with the lance; and these 
three hundred men are fully equal, in the 
field, to one thousand of any otner troops 
of the Patriot army.’ 


Hitherto, our author had endared 
a season of hope, fear, and inacti- 
vity; that winch followed was one of 
disaster. In the retreat to the mouth of 
the Arauca, in consequence of that ri- 
ver having been crossed by the Spa- 
niards, Paez ordered the immense sa- 
vannahs to be all burned, to prevent 
the enemy from obtaining forage for 
horses ; the excessive heat which issued 
from these places annoyed the retreat- 
ing army. A few extracts descriptive 
of some of the disasters of this unfor- 
tunate retreat are worth quoting :— 


‘It was adreary night: the thick clouds 
Jay close and heavy on the earth, and 
the impression made on my mind was so 
indelibly fixed, that I am sure neither 
time, change of situation, nor circum- 
stances of any description, can efface it. 
It was a night so calculated to startle the 
boldest, and humble the most vain and 
volatile, that | question much if anv fu- 
ture circumstance can ever make me 
smile when J think of it. The awful ap- 
pearance of the numerous burning savan- 
valis, inany of them covering several miles, 
in One universal blaze,—the gleaming 
of the forked lightning,—the tremend- 
ous bursts of thunde:,—and the screaming 
and howling of wild beasts in the bush, 
all conspired to make us sad and silent; 
and thus we paced on, not knowing whe- 
ther we were going the right or wrong 
way, and without scarcely ever exchang 
ing a word with each other. 

‘Throughout the interior of Venezuela, 
except in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Angostura, there are no roads; and 
even near that place they are very bad, 
being often obstructed by large masses of 
rock. Journeys, such as our present, 
were, of course, often interrupted by 
plains of bamboos, or by low brush-wood 
interspersed with trees of immense siz, 
through which we were obliged to cut 
our way, that we might be enabld to 
proceed; unless, indeed, we were fortu- 
nate enough to fail in with soe track 
which, in the wet season,’ is ful’ of water, 
but in the dry, is cither a bes of mud or 
sand. ‘The only other tracts were those 
of wild beasts, in their »4ssage to and 
from the rivers, or idle swannahs of burn- 
ing sand.’ | 

‘ Dav soon broke On us; and J found 
myself covered ove with millions of those 
insects called goMputas. They have a 
great resemblan€ to the most noxious in- 
sect that infese the human body when a 
proper attenton is not paid to cleanliness; 
they stick so close to the skin, and bite 
‘so unmercifully, that such torture alune is 











sufficient to make a person distracted. 
They are very common in the savannabhis 
of this country, and, | believe, have their 
origin in the trunks and branches of de. 
cayed trees, from. which they sally forth 
in legions, whenever any living Creature 
approaches their habitation. 

‘[L again applied for assistance, men- 
tioned the loss of my cattle, and assured 
the general that we should be obliged to 
leave our luggage behind and walk, un- 
less proper assistants were allowed. ** No- 


| thing could be done,” was the answer. 


‘ By this time our hands were swelled 
and painful, and, in many parts, as hard 
as a nule’s hoof, so that we were scarcely 
able to pack our luggage; while two of 
the nails of one of my hands, were evi- 
dently separating from my fingers, and 
several of the rest were greatly injured. 
| consequently left the most weighty part 
of our luggage in the bush, which gave 
us great relief.’ 

‘The landscape was now occasionally 
very pretty, but more commonly it pre- 


' sented an endless track of burning sand 


and dust, filling the atmosphere at every 
blast of hot wind, and rendering our 
clothes and persons most uncomfortably 
filthy. Such plains, indeed, .might justly 
be called regions of sterility and poveity, 
where barrenness, want, and misery, vied 
with each other for predominance. 

‘ [pn these burning fields were millions of 
sand-flies, an extremely small insect that 
fixes on the skin and bites most uhmerci- 
fuily. These bites, by scratching or rub- 
bing them, are easily reduced to sores. 


} Almost every animal, from the smallest 


insect to the largest quadruped iin this 
country, is carnivorous ; and, very pro- 
bably, they are driven to this by the total 
want of any thing to eat, except flesh of 
some kind or other. “There is_ neither 
fruit, grain, bread, milk, nor vegetables, 
nor indeed any thing but carne. 

‘ It was in this desert of sand that I ex- 
perienced the indescribably horrid sensa- 
tion of extreme thirst. All other miseries 
are nething to this. ‘The throat and mouth, 
fou? and parched by the heat of the cli- 
rate, the profuse perspiration, and the 
quantity of sand which almost choked us, 
can admit of no kind of description. It 
was to ne a memorable aud afflicting pe- 
riod of my eventful existence. ‘There was 
not even the bark or leaves of trees or 
grass to be found to moisten the mouth, 
and the unaccountable anxiety about the 
throat and stomach, from such a state of 
thirst, can never either be known or under- 
stood but by those who haye had the mis- 
fortune to feel it. 

‘ After a whole day passed in this con- 
dition, without a drop of water, and ex- 
posed to the scorching sun which renders 
drinking almost indispensable every hour 
at most, we came to a small pond, the wa- 
ter of which was quite thick with mud 
and vermin; but, tor myself, I aver, | 
never used liquid of any kind from 
which I derived a twentieth pait so much 


| 





comtort. 


| 


ta 


When arrived at the mouth of the 


Arauca, the British were ordered to 
pass the last; and they had in conse. 
quence some skirmishes with the Spa- 
nish Infantry. Vegetable food was sti} 
wanting; this was nothing to the 
Creoles who gratified thetr carnivoroys 
voracity. 
chased a couple of biscuits for a dollar. 


Our author at length pur. 


In descending the Orinico to Angos. 


tura, the sufferings of our author and 
his wretched associates was scarcely 
less severe. 
was the wreck of all our author’s hopes, 
and here his personal narrative ends, 


The arrival at Angostura 


The concluding observations, which 


occupy about one fourth of the volume, 
are by the editor. 
tle more than long extracts from Hum- 
boldt, Col. Hippesley, Brown, Hackett, 
and others, who have written on South 
America and 
work concludes with a journal of the 
navigation of the Orinico as far as An- 
gostura. 


They consist of lit- 


The 


the revolution, 


Of Mr. Robinson’s work we should 


feel Gisposed to judge lenreutly, since 
the author did not live to superintend 
its publication, and we do not know 


what alterations or correctious it might 
have undergone, had he lived. ‘The 
narrative is, we doubt not, generally 
correct, with, however, a few impro- 
babilities; the language is plain and 


simple, but too frequently. disfigured 


by vulgar and even tilthy expressions, 
which the editor ought certainly to 
have omitted. In point of informe 
tion as to South America, the volume 
is certainly scanty; but it coufirms the 
previous accounts of the delusive hopes 
held out to the British, by the Veue- 
zuelian agents in this country, and the 
cruel neglect and even iosult with 
which all such as venture on the fauth 
of those promises and the republic Co 
lumbia are treated. 


—, 


nea 


Wriqtnal portry. 

TO THE ATHEIST. 
O wavering wretch, of every hope bereft, 
Whose only knowledge is eternal doubt ; 
Like a weak vessel, tost by winds and wav 
Devoid of pilot, compass, destiny, — 
The sport of every biceze, a trembling reed, 
Which bends and breaks at every fickle ae 
That name of great import, whach guides 

aids 

The rest of human kind, when danger lurks, 








W hich comforts those whom other comforts | 


Affects not thee, nor fills thy soul with fear: 
All others own His providence and powe 
And feel th’ effects of His sustaining gre 
But thou, deserted, left in endless gt0o™s 
Perplexed, involved in everlasting doubt. 
Look round, observe the starry beavens 
The fertile earth below, the oceans ‘9 
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_ gave it ina dozen lines; the Morning 


. probably be struck with the circumstance that 


_ go short aspace allowed to them. With re- 





gaisof Lothian and Lord Kenyon were 
decidedly against it, and declared 
themselves in favour of competition : 
the Earl of Harrington and the Bishop } 
of Salisbary were neuter. The pro- 
ceedings commenced with the Earl of 
Blessinton's reading the Report of the 
Commitee, in which his lordship labour- 
ed hard to shew, what every one knows, 
that the job originated with Mr. Wy- 
att, and that he has been very persever- 
ing in endeavouring to forward it. 
From the monument to the memory 
of George the Third, the Report passed 
to the Cenotaph, to Castor and Pollux, 
and Alexander, and Lord Nelson, aud 
President West. 

Before we notice this meeting fur- 
ther, it 1s necessary to state that we 
were not present, and that we are com- 
pelied to resort to the exparte state- 
ment of the proevedings which has 
appeared in the newspapers; all of 
which we have consulted. The Times 
omitted it altogether ; the New Times 


Post in somewhat less than a column ; 
the British Press somewhat lonver ; 
and the Morning Chronicle aud He- 
rald at great length. The report in 
these two papers was the same ; anid, 
what is curious enough, in the speech 
of Mr. Croley, (of which more hereaf- 
ter), both papers stopt short at the 
same sentence, and both made the 
same apology for not going further; 
namely, ‘ We regret that the pressure 
of other matter compels tis to stop short 
here for the present.’ The long speech 
of Mr. Croley, in anaccount of a meet- 
ang where the Marquis of Lothian and 
Lord Kenyon were dismissed in less 
than ten lines*, will remind the readers 
of the epigram, on a full length por- 
trait of Beau Nash being placed be- 
tween the busts of Newton and Pope, 


in the Pump Room, at Bath :— 
‘Wisdom and Wit were little seen, 
But Folly at full length.’ 
Before we dismiss Lord Blessinton 


and his Report, we have one remark to 


* The Fditor of the Morning Chronicle ap- 
pears to have felt that there was something 
wrong in this, as will be seen from the follow- 
img paragraph, inserted on the same day as the 
report of the meeting :—‘ In another column 
will be found an. account of a meeting of the 
subscribers to Mr. Wyatt's desizn , to comme- 
morate the virtues of his late Majesty, held 
at the Thatched House Tavern, St. James's 
Street, on Saturday last—Our readers will 


the three speekers who were for throwing the 
work open to competition, have comparatively 


journals, 





facilitate the execution of Mr. Wyatt's 
plan as ‘consisting of persons conver- 
sant in various branches of art.’— 
W hat art, we ask his lordship, are they 
conversant in, except in the art of puf- 
fing, for there is not a single artist 
among them,—not one even distinguish- 
ed among them as a connoisseur or a 
patron of the arts. Bat his lordship 
goes further, and says, ‘ [t has been er- 
roneously supposed that the sub-com- 
mittee was formed of personal friends 
of Mr. Wyatt, for the sole purpose of 
advancing the interests of their friend.’ 
We repeat the charge; the sub-com- 
mittee was almost exclusively formed 
of the personal friends of Mr. Wyatt; 
none but those friends ever took any 
share in managing the business; they 
met at Mr. Wyatt's house, and Mr. 
W yatt himself was the medium tiirough 
which the proceedings of the commit- 
tee were communicated to the public 
It is useless for his lordship 
now to talk of meetings and resolutions, 
which were as secret as the grave until 
an opposition was started to Mr. Wyatt's 
plan. The fact is notorious, that the 
monument was advertized as a national 
monument, and that many persons sub- 
scribed without ever dreaming that it 
was to be a job of Mr. Wyatt; nor was 
it uotil the subscription had made 
some progress, that this gentleman, 
boldly, but, for the success of the plan, 
unhappily, stept forward, and avowed 
the plan and subscription of the monu- 
ment as hisown. But to the proceed- 
ings of Saturday last. 

When my Lord of Blessinton had 
made his Report, Mr. Kerr, M. P. 
warmly eulogized Mr. Wyatt's plan, 
and proposed a series of resolutions in 
favour of preserving the monopoly of 
the job to that gentleman. Mr. Kerr 
was followed,—not by the Marquis of 
Lothian, not by Lord Kenyon, not by 
the Bishop of Salisbury,—not one of 
these could be got to support it; but 
up starts an advocate in the person of 
the Rev. George Croly. To some of 
our readers Mr. Croly may, perhaps, 
be known as the author of one or two 
poems, as well as an ode that was re- 
cited at the celebration dinner of Mr. 
Wyatt's defeat in June last. That 
dinner was open to every one who chose 
to pay for it. Not so the meeting on 


our own reporters were present at the meeting, 
the account of which has been furnished to us 
by others, we merely give insertion to it, with- 
out pledging ourselves in any shape for its ac- 
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and Mr. Croly, who had never he 
one before, was duly qualified fy, the 
occasion, by his name having been put 
down for a guinea, and first announced 
to the public on the same day as the 
report of the meeting. 


Mr. Croly, in his long speech, tel, 
us that Mr. Wyatt waited to give ay 
opportunity to other artists, but find. 
ing that public feeling had not stirred, 
no artist had stirred, he felt actuate 
by a spirit of loyal and grateful attack. 
ment to the memory of sovereign and 
master—ergo, endeavoured to get forty 
or fifty thousand pounds by executing 
a monument to his memory, To the 
honour of British artists we say it, that 
Mr. Wyatt is the only one among them 
possessing talents, who seeks to con. 
vert a liberal and a lucrative profession 
into a system of mere speculating job. 
bing ; but, in order to shew that we are 
pot the only persons who entertain a 
different opinion of Mr. Wyatt's cov- 
duct, to what Mr. Croly does, re 
quote the following sensible remarks 
on the subject from the Morning Pos, 
a paper by no means unfavourable to 
Mr. Wyatt :— 

‘That an artist should come forward, 
uninvited, witha plan, does not say a great 
deal for his modesty, and could only be 
warranted by some acknowledged supre- 
macy in the Fine Arts; but that, however 
eminent, he should presume to conver 
this sacred and generous public aifection, 
into a source of private fame and prot, 
appears to me to be treating neither his 
brother artists nor the public very cere: 
moniously. I mean, however, nothing 
invidious to Mr. Wyatt: he is constantly 
exhibiting great talent, and the public will 
do well to foster his rising art of sculpture, 
which promises to distinguish our age. But 
when Mr. Wyatt comes to speak of having 
roused the slumbering patriotism of the 
people of England, and ‘created that 
feeling which was to exhibit itself in 4 
monumental tribute to the virtues of ther 
late King, it raises a smile almost unde: 
coming the gravity of the occasion. )™ 
fact is this, that Mr. Wyatt should hee 
known hts place, and have waited al 
was called upon. An artist receives @ 
executes orders. His other mor © 
works of fancy, and saleable only wae 
they are finished, and correct jute 
can be pronounced upon them. ward 
should we say if Messrs. Green and 2 
the silversmiths on Ludgate-hill, had bo 

osed a “creative” shield to be giver oo 
the Duke of Wellington, and had Tort 
their paper for subscription to “. 


ag? B 
Coffee-house and the banking houses 


would have been an intrusion. 
would some of the London vestries 


any such *‘creative” attempt from 








spect to this, we have to state, that as none of 
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and steal a mareh upon his faculty, by put- 
ting a perish under contribution for some 
new church, tobe erected by him, in virtue 
of his having told them, what they proba- 
bly knew and felt already, that such an 
erection was decorous and necessary ? 
There will be no end to the inconvenience 
the public and the arts will sustain, of 

reat public works are thusto be watched 
3s matters of private enterprise, and the 
execution of them to be c/amed, of right, 
gsacreation, by him who can first snatch 


them up.’ 
Mr. Croly scarcely knows what to 


make of the lingering state of the sub- 
aription :— 

‘The time and nature of the subscrip- 
tion, he tells us, took it out of the classes 
of this overwhelming generosity. It ap- 
pealed to us, not by one of those wild and 
imperious cries that had become so fear- 
fully frequent to our ears—those cries that 
must be answered at once, or answered 
never; it was not the cry for charity to 
the famishing lips and naked sides of the 
multitude, nor the cry of unhboused dis- 
ease, that délay might aggravate into pes- 
tilence ; it was not the voice of the widow 
ani the orphan, supplicating for the sole 
melancholy and imperfect compensation 
that could be given for the blood that 
bought your victory; nor was it, when in 
the lilo of time it was decreed that 
England should be glorious, and close the 
troubles of the world, the acclamation of 
an empire eager to lavish its gratitude and 
its wealth on the heroes that had brought 
home triumphant peace. It was, my Lord, 
asummons to the solemn, decorous, silent 
feeling of a loyal people to come each 
ater each to pay the last homage, and in 
their own good time to throw their mite of 
honour into the deep and unrefunding 
treasury of the grave.’ 

[f this isnot nonsense what are we to 
ealit; but the factis, that the public 
have been generally as slow in their 
subscriptions as Mr, Croly himself, 
who never thought of throwing his 
Mite into the deep and vorefunding 
treasury of the grave,’ until it became 
necessary to qualify him to become the 
advocate of Mr. W yatt - but, that the 
public are not always so slow in their | 
mbseriptions, we naed only tolook atthe 
Cenotaph, for which 14,0001. or 15,0001. 
Py raised in less time than a fifth part 
ys the sum has been collected for Mr. 
Vatt’s second job. We need only 
or ag the proposed statue in honour 
+ he Oepl Banks, for which, in a 

short months, more money hus ac- 


oe been raised than for the national 
‘wumentin honour of the best of kings, 
W. Croly, the unfeed advocate of Mr. 
MC rn tela had suffered the subscrip- 
to linger for eighteen months with- 


6 2id—who had suffered the < | 
. er great 
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ardent admirer of it, and breathes forth 
his enthusiasm in the following senseless 
jargon :— 

‘ For my own part, if I might venture 
to give the judgment of one, a great deal 
of whose research, such as it is—whose 
most delighted research, has been given to 
the arts, I have seen nothing fuller of the 
conception of a great artist than that design ; 
nothing in the old monumental sculpture 
of England —nothing in the bold and deco- 
rated magnificence of KRome—nothing in 
the pure, lofty, and almost hallowed tro- 
phies of the Gre¢ian chisel. I will con- 
fess, my lord, that the comparison of the 
fragments before us has shaken my faith in 
the superiority of Grecian art to the capa- 
bilities of English genius. I give up my 
old idolatry with reluctance, but I teel 
that it has been stricken, and that it must 
at length be abandoned. But is the artist 
capable of forming this design yet incapa- 
ble of its execution? He has given proof 
of his powers. He has, at the present mo- 
ment, standing in his house, finished for 
Westminster, the Cenotaph to the memory 
of the late Princess Charlotte—a work of 
singular force, and, what is a still rarer feli- 
city, of singular feeling. That monument, 
my lord, would place any artist in the 
foremost ranks of sculpture. I know not 
where to look for a more masterly combi- 
nation of vigorous thought and profession- 
al skill; it is among the noblest history 
pieces of national sorrow.’ 

Our opinion of Mr. Wyatt’s plan is 
already on record, and we neither envy 
the taste nor the feelings.of the man 
who has the folly or the hardihood to 
compare so unintelligible and absurd 
a design as Mr, Wyatt’s, with the worst 
monument of Grecian art that has 
reached us. 

When Mr. Croly had concluded, a 
Mr. Lowndes expressed his wish that 
the monument should remain with Mr. 
Wyatt. The Marquis of Lothian was 
for throwing the work open to compe- 
tition, and Lord Kenyon moved an 
amendment to that effect. Col. Trench, 
Ml. P. was in favour of Mr. Wyatt, 
Dr. Butler for competition. He was 
followed by a Mr. Quin, who was in 
favour of Mr. Wyatt, as was Mr. Jer- 
dan, one of his personal friends and 
sub-committee men. To the credit of 
this gentleman, we must observe, that 
he has been a very reluctant advocate 
of Mr. Wyatt. Last summer, he an- 
nounced an article on the subject for 
an early number, but whether our ex- 
posure of the job deterred him or not, 
we cannot say, but certain it is the ar- 
ticle did not appear ; and the Literary 
Gazette, whatever may be its venality, 
has not been much prostituted to the 
support of this monopoly. 

It is expected that the result of this 
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subscription; which, we suppose, at 
present, has nearly been swallowed up 
in [expenses, for, although the sub- 
scription is nominally 47001. yet, we 
are told, 20001. of it remains unpaid, 
The fact is, that a great number are 
merely nominal subscribers, We could 
name several on the sub-committee, 
whose names stand for sums, not one 
shilling of which has been paui—they 
are merely as decoy ducks, no uncom- 
non mode of raising subscriptions ia 
London. 

As it is, however, now decided— 
not by the great body of bona fide 
subscribers, who feel quite careless 
about the matter, but by the friends 
of Mr. Wyatt who met on Saturday, 
—that his plan is to be adopted, we 
hope it will get all the support that 
its merit is intitled to; but let us 
not be insulted with the name of a 
national monument, raised by the 
liberality of a grateful nation, to com- 
memorate the virtues of the best of 
monarchs, Let it stand as a monue- 
ment raised by the cupidity of an artist 
under the mask of gratitude, and sap- 
ported by a few individuals, who did 
not wish to see talents, however humble, 
go unrewarded ; and we congratulate 
such, that one promise made to them is 
likely to be realized,—that the mo- 
nument will afford ample room to re- 
cord the name of every subscriber (and 
the speech of the Rer. George Croly 
to boot) on its base. 

The question of competition has ne- 
ver been fairly met. The frends of 
Mr. Wyatt say the only questton is, 
‘Shall there be a competition for Mr. 
W yatt's design ?’—certainly not; there 
is not a British artist, of the slightest 
claim to talents and reputation, that 
would contend for the execution of it. 


a 








Witerature and Science. 


An unpublished collection of poems, 
by the author of the Seasons, and in 
his own hand-writing, is about to be 
sold by auction, Amongst them is a 
version of the 10th Psalm, so much 
commended by his divinity tutor, Mr. 
Hamilton; a curious elegy in the Scot- 
tish dialect, the only known specimen 
of Thomson’s writing in that style, and 
a poetical epistle to Sir William Bea- 
net, of Chester, his early friend and pa- 
tron. The manuscript was presented 
hy Thomson to Mallet, who was at that 
time tutor to Lord George Graham, 
shortly after the poet’s arrival in Lon- 
don, to whem he bad a letter of intro- 
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ritied the hand-writing by a compari- 
son with those pieces in his possession, 
and has kindly sent a fac-simile of the 
song, beginning with * For ever For- 
tune wilt thou prove,” &c. 

At the Astronomical Society in Lon- 
don, a letter was read on the 8th ult., 
from M. Gauss, respecting a very sim- 
ple contrivance for a signal, in geode- 
tical operations, which may be seen at 
io immense distance, This contrivance 
is nothing more than the common re- 
flecting speculum of a sextant, being 
about two inches long, and an inch and 
a half broad, and mounted in such a 
manner that it may always: reflect the 
solar rays to the given distant point, 
notwithstanding the motion of the sun. 
The instrument, thus mounted, he calls 
a * Heliotrope ;' and the reflective light 
was so powerful that, at ten iniles dis- 
tunt, it was too bright for the telescope 
of the theodolite, and it was requisite to 
wover a partofthe mirror. At twenty- 
five miles, the light appeared like a 
beautiful star, even when one of the sta- 
tions was enveloped in fog and rain ; 
and at sixty-six miles distant, it was 
sufficiently powerful as a signal. lao 
fact, the only limit which appears to the 
use of this beautiful instrument, ts that 
which arises from the curvature of the 
earth. 

— 
@he Wee. 
‘ Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 


“Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta.’ 
LUCRETIUs. 
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Capital Punishments. — A person 
talking to Fenelon upon the subject of 
the criminal laws of France, and ap- 
proving of the many executions that 
had taken place under them, in oppo- 
sition to the arguments of the Archbi- 
shop, said, * [ maintain that such per- 
sons are unfit tolive.’ * But, my friend,’ 
said Fenelon, ‘ you do not reflect that 
they are still more unfit to die.’ 

‘ Origin of the phrase ‘to leaveno stone 
unturned.’—W hen Xerxes was conquer- 
ed by the Greeks, he retreated by the 
river Salamine, and left Mandonius to 
finish the war. The general was also 
‘unfortunate, and retreated. A report 
was then raised that Mandonicus had 
‘buried a large sum of gold and silver in 
‘the tent. Polycrates had an earnest 
“desire to possess this enormous wealth, 
‘and therefore purchased the whole tield 
‘jn which the camp was placed. After 
digging a tong time, he was still unsuc- 
cessful, and therefore repaired to the 


‘Oracle of Delphos to ask the advice of 


‘Apollo, how he was to find the treasure. 
‘The Oracle answered omnem move lapi- 
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dem—to move every stone, The advice 
was followed by Polycrates, who moved 
every stone, and at length found the 
treasure, 

The Complaint Removed,—Rose, the 
private and confidential secretary of 
Louis XLV.-had married his daughter 
to M. Portal, president of the Parlia- 
ment. Thehusband was but little con- 
tented with the lady's temper and dis- 
position, of which he did not scruple 
to make frequent complaint to her fa- 
ther. Rose, who was not much pleased 
at this continual querulousness, said 
one day to his sou-in-law, as he was 
preparing to open a fresh budget of 
matrimonial grievances, * You are right, 
Portal,’ my daughter is a headstrong 
iunpertinent jade, and the next time | 
hear any more complaints of her f will | 
disinherit her.’ It is needless to say, 
that, owing to this ingenious determi- 
nation, either the lady’s behaviour was 
immediately reformed, or, at least, the 
husband cured of finding fault. 

George I11.—The following card 
was left at the Queen's house, daring 
the King’s illness, in March, 1801 :— 
‘Captain Blake, of the Grenadiers, 
(George Ist), was in the regiment of 
Colonel Murray, at the battle of Pres- 
tou Pans, in the vear 1745. He was 


tiou, with no less than eleven wounds, 
ony so serious as to carry away three 
inches of bisskull. Has been preserved 
59 years to relate the event, and ena- 
bled, by gracious protection, to make 
his personal inquiry after his Majesty.’ 

The following is said to be the first 
Charter for tithes in England :—* |, | 
Etholwolf, by the grace of God, King 
of the West Saxons, &c. with the ad- 
vice of the bishops, earls, and all other 
persous of distinction’ in my dominions 
—have, fur the health of my soul, the 
good of my people, aud the prosperity 
of my kingdom, takeu the prudent and 
serviceable resolution of granting the 
tenth part of the lands throughout my 
whole kingdom, to the church aad 
ministers of religion, to be enjoyed by 
them, with all the privileges of a free 
tenure, and discharged from all the 
incumbrances incident to lay fees.— 
This grant has been made by us to the | 
church—in honour of Jesus Christ, 
the Blessed Virgin, and all saints—and 
out of regard to the paschal solemnity, 
and that Almighty God might vouch- 
safe his blessing on us and our poste- 
rity.” Dated at Wilton, Anno Domini, 
854, at the feast of Easter. 

Literary Relic destroyed.—When 
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Lord Mansfield’s house in Bloomsbury 
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Square was burnt, he lost, amon 
other papers, a scrap of paper of Lord 
Clarendon’s hand-writing, to this pur. 
po-e :— 
‘ The English Coustitution is-- March, t ge 
‘The English Constitution is-—Jan, 1663. 
‘The English Constitution is-- April, j693 
‘ After such repeated recurrences to cop. 
sider, [ cannot pretend accurately to 
define it.’ 

Amongst the papers in the-possegsjon 
of the Berkeley family, at Berkeley 
Castle, respecting the Abbey of §, 
Augustine, connected with the early 
history of Bristol, one was recently 
found, which was ticketed ¢ rolls relat. 
ing to two chests lodged in Redcliff 
Church;’ but the disappointment of the 
antiquarians and believers of the unfor. 
tunate Chatterton, must have been ex. 
treme, when it was found it only related 
to the property of Robert Kemys, a 
minor, and not to the supposed poems 
of Rowley. 

Evangelical Magazine.—In thiswork 
for March is the following singular ad. 
vertisement :—* Wanted a mistress for 
the female branch of a rising and re- 
spectable charity: she must not be lew 
than twenty-five, and not more than 
fifty years of age; unmarried and will 
out children, 


Avbertisement. 


On Monday, will be published in royal quarto, 
price £1 5s. plain, and £1 11s. 6d. coloured, 
dedicated, by permission, to his Majesty, 


A CELESTIAL ALTAS, compre 
ing a Systematic Display of the Heavens, ina 
Series of thirty Maps, (beautifully engraved by 
Neele and Son,) illustrated by Scientific De- 
sciiptions of their Contents, and accompaniel 
by Catalogues of the Stars, and Astronomiee 
Exercises. 

BY ALEXANDER JAMIESON, A. M, 
Author of Grammar of Logic and [ntellectut 

Philosophy, Rhetoric and Polite Literature. 

Also, 

A GRAMMAR of GEOGRAPHY and EE 
MENTARY ASTRONOMY, for the uwse® 
Schools and Private Instruction. By the s™ 
Author: price 3s 6d. bound. 

London: Published by G. and W. B. Walt 
TAKER, Ave-Maria Lane; T. CaDELl, Suraoé: 


and N. Hares, Museum, Piccadilly. 
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TO READERS § CORRESPONDEN) 
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A variety of communications have reached / 
which demand particular notice; but 
must defer untilourmext. ___=as 
EATS 


London :—Published by J. Limbird, 3 7 
tw doors East of Exeter Change; 0 caster (ie 
tisements and communications ‘ for #9) Soule” 
paid) are to be addressed. Sold also 0d ‘slau 
’t. Paul's Church Yard; Simpkin O™ * iq pes 
Stationers’ Hall Court; H.and W. eared poo 
Street, Grosvenor eg eg ~~ p Mt 
Duke Street, Portla ce; ; 
by the Booksellers at the Royat Exchansts ag ij 
all other Booksellersand Newspendcrs th 
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